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This report is taken from ‘the | very organizer, » entices and very suc- 
excellent notes and clippings sent to cessful in his efforts to carry 
s from Los Angeles by Dr. L. A. through all the enterprises. He was 
ecnptek, Recorder, University of a very kindly host and his spirit 
alifornia at Los Angeles. We re- contributed much to the success of 
pret that we cannot print in full the Los Angeles meetings.” 
every paper presented. Three com- Deputy Superintendent L. H. Dennis 
plete manuscripts, however, have of Pennsylvania emphasized the 
been received and appear elsewhere fact, as stated by Kitson and others, 
in this issue. that the square peg and square hole 
This word of appreciation comes idea is passing, and that many feel 
rom several of those in attendance that each individual is capable of 
at the Vocational Guidance Section filling a great variety of different 
of the A. V. A. meeting in Los. positions with at least moderate 
ngeles: success. 
“Mr. Herbert F. Clark of Los As a member of the local commit- 
Angeles had been very willing to tee Mr. Vierling Kersey, Assistant 
ndertake to do all the preliminary Superintendent of Schools, Los 
ork necessary, incident to the Vo- Angeles, welcomed the group to the 
ational Guidance Conference held Convention and then addressed him- 
in Los Angeles. The National Presi- self to the subject of part-time edu- 
ent, Dr. Edgerton, was expected to. cation. He admitted frankly that 
be there in person to preside at the the part-time pupil is no longer in- 
meetings. At the last moment Dr. terested in school. His major inter- 
Edgerton wired Mr. Clark that he’ est is elsewhere. In fact he comes 
ould not appear and asked Mr. to the part-time school unwillingly 
lark to represent him throughout and under compulsion. The school 
he meetings. This Mr. Clark did has only four hours a week of his 
n excellent, thorough-going fash- time. If the school is to lead his 
on. He proved to be an excellent interest toward academic things, 
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then, it must begin with the inter- 
ests where they are, and lead them 
to the academic fields by showing 
relationships and values. The most 
accessible major interest is the pu- 
pil’s job, therefore it is the plan of 
the Los Angeles part-time schools 
to begin by taking a very definite 
interest in the pupil’s job. The first 
item is a discussion of how he got 
his job, and the second is to prepare 
him (or to persuade him) to judge 
his job and other jobs. In doing this 
he discovers that he is really market- 
ing his ability and services. From 
the marketing idea we come to the 
third step, namely, the improvement 
of the product, that is, the ability 
and service, so that they will be in 
greater demand in the market. To 
this end we devote our attention to 
all possible methods of improving 
the earning ability in relation to the 
specific job in hand. But this is not 
enough. We give a great deal of 
attention to job ethics, to what 
might be called job manners. By 
this time the pupil may be thinking 
of the possibility of changing his 
job. We consider, therefore, the 
local community. 

The Los Angeles part-time schools 
have prepared a.set of 150 photo- 
graphs of boys and girls from the 
part-time school group. All of these 
photographs were taken on the job, 
and not in the school. The pictures 
were selected because they illus- 
trated jobs which required reason- 
ably extensive education. These 
pictures have been made into lan- 
tern slides and have been arranged 
into groups illustrating related 
types of jobs. They show to the in- 
quiring mind of youth a wide dis- 
tribution of opportunities which the 
community offers for juvenile work- 
ers. 

The pupil is then led to prepare a 
“flow chart.” The first item is an 
administrative chart of the company 
for which the pupil is working, so 
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that his own contribution may 4 
seen in the light of the total ente, 
prise. The second item is an anal 
sis of his own job in which x 
teacher attempts to assist him to s 
the good points as well as the 
fects. He then analyzes the ne 
job to which he may reasonably 
pire as a promotion. He preser 
his flow chart to his own employe} 
or foreman, and after accomn 
dating it to the viewpoint of ¢ 
foreman, secures the signatur: 
that officer. This step makes | 
chart very practical in the mind 
the pupil. Then the school feel! 
that the introductory vocation) 
guidance program has been co: 
cluded. The pupil is ready for : 
lated vocational instruction 

Mr. Brainard of Tulare contri 
uted to the general discussion | 
speaking of guidance in rural ani 
small town communities. In such 
places an elaborate organization fw! 
guidance can not be_ introduce(} 
Nevertheless, if there is in t! 
teaching system an animator fire? 
with the idea of the value of voc: 
tional guidance and with the ne 
essary practical turn of mind a 
well, then much can be done in spit 
of the lack of complicated organiza-¥ 
tion. Mr. Brainard was happy ' 
state that he had such an animator 
in Tulare. 

Mr. Melville Dozier, a retired Lo 
Angeles educator, is an interesting 
man of a character that deserves t 
be appreciatively reported upon. H 
has occupied many educational pos: 
tions of trust and responsibility 1 
the Los Angeles district. He was: 
member of the Board of Trustees 
the Los Angeles State Norma 
School and a member of the Scho 
Board of the city of Los Angele: 
He is now some eighty-two year 
old and an ardent advocate 
vocational guidance. He is a regu 
lar attendant at the meetings of 
the Southern California Vocational 
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may 4 Fuidance Association, and is really 
il ente} Gn inspiration to the organization. 
nanah}#is enthusiasm, his devotion to 
lich ti} Beaching in all its phases, and his 
m to sd @epeatedly stated gratitude for the 
the d| Bxistence of organized vocational 
he n¢ uidance, almost, as he states, in 
ably nswer to his prayers, serve to 
res timulate and in a sense to conse- 
mployehgrate the movement wherever he 
romn eppears. 
of State Superintendent William J. 
tur: Cooper of California emphasized the 
kes fact that in vocational education we 
nind »| Heed to cultivate the work atmos- 
1 feelf here as distinguished from the 
at chool atmosphere. He praised the 
n < ‘rank Wiggins Trade School in Los 
for re) #Angeles for achieving this attitude, 
nd the cooperative courses (part- 
‘ontr ime in school and part-time on the 
ion bob) that are found in the State. 
“al ‘he State of California is now pre- 
n sutyyparing for an extensive state-wide 
ion fof vocational survey. Mr. Cooper 


duce’) tated that he had hoped to be able 


in 


0 announce in this meeting some- 


r fire@thing very definite concerning the 
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actual plans and personnel for the 
urvey. Unfortunately, however, 
he matter has been moving slowly 
o that he cannot yet publish such 
He can report, however, that 
he California State Teaching Cre- 
mential entitling the holder to teach 
n high school is to be revised, and 
hat the vocational credential will 
be on an equal footing with the 
redentials of persons teaching 
gother specialties in the high school. 
He hopes that the Department of 
Education can prepare for submis- 
Sion to the next legislature a school 
ode which will revise and inte- 
grate the existing school laws. In 
particular, he wishes the preamble 
o interpret the compulsory feature 
in education as a privilege of the 
child, compulsory rather upon the 
Sparents, the school, and the would- 


gbe employers. 


He proposed certain administra- 
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tive classifications of cities so that 
school districts and municipal lines 
might coincide in the larger centers, 
and fit together in an organized 
fashion in smaller towns and rural 
communities. His attitude was very 
definitely turned toward the six- 
four-four plan as is now being ex- 
perimented with in Pasadena and 


will shortly be taken up in similar 
fashion in Long Beach. He pro 
posed for the third school, that is, 
the combined senior high school and 


junior college, that there be three 
types of courses. The fi type 
would be definitely vocatior ind 
would, of course, prepare for many 


‘ 
} 


different vocations of the sub-pro- 
fessional level. The second would 
be liberal, in itself containing ele- 
ments of appreciation and culture, 
not designed to be preparatory for 
further study. (This corresponds to 
the group now admitted to the jun- 
ior colleges for cultural training 
with the understanding that they 
will not be eligible for transfer later 
with advanced standing in the uni- 
versities.) A third group would be 
pre-professional. Mr. Cooper feels 
that the colleges and universities 
are justified in setting specific sub- 


ject requirements in the high 
schools for admission to profes- 


sional curricula, but that they have 
little excuse for specific require- 
ments for the liberal courses of the 
college. 

In speaking of the advantage of 
the six-four-four plan and of voca- 
tional courses in the third of these 
units, Mr. Cooper offered many il- 
lustrations from union regulations, 
from employers, and others, to the 
effect that sixteen and seventeen- 
year-old workers were not badly 
wanted, and he deduced, therefore, 
that the schools would do well to 
terminate their vocational courses 
at a somewhat more advanced age 
than the present high schools do. 

Mr. Bernard of Mexico presented 















































an extensive paper on the situation 
in Mexico. He made many interest- 
ing statements: one was that all 
education in Mexico is vocational, 
that the teaching of handicrafts is 
universal in the elementary schools, 
and that the government support 
for education is limited only by the 
economic conditions of the country. 

Mr. Crawford, in speaking for 
Canada, stated that the Canadian 
provinces are even more jealous 
than the American states of the 
principle of states’ rights, and that 
they fear and resist the intrusion of 
the Dominion government into pro- 
vincial affairs. Therefore, there are 
nine different systems of vocational 
education in Canada. 

Miss Winifred Hausam of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Service, Los 
Angeles, restricted her talk to re- 
search by women in the fields of 
women’s vocations. Her colleague, 
Miss Fiske of the Pasadena Bureau 
of Vocational Service, made two 
California studies several years ago. 
In each case she worked through 
state-wide women’s organizations. 
One study was made through the 
Association of University Women. 
A statistical report was made show- 
ing the distribution as to colleges, 
pccupations, marital status, and so 
forth, of the women who answered. 
They also presented facts and opin- 
ions concerning the requirements 
and opportunities, advantages and 
disadvantages, of their occupations. 
The second investigation, very simi- 
lar in nature, was carried on through 
the business and professional wo- 
men’s clubs of California. Now 
these two women’s organizations 
are conducting national studies of 
the vocational situations and experi- 
ences of their members. The 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women sent out its question- 
naire in 1926. Miss Woodhouse is 
now at work compiling the findings. 
Some seven thousand replies have 
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already been received. Reports m 
be found in the Journal of the Ass 
ciation of University Women on t! 
investigation. The National Feder 
tion of Business and Professio: 
Women’s Clubs is just beginning 
study, which is in charge of Gra 
Manson, Margaret Eliot, and [;? 
Yoakum of Michigan. This organ] 
ization is working through resea: 
representatives elected by ead} 
member club. The questionna 
relates to educational training 
marital status, dependents, finance 
occupational history with job ana): 
ses, the personality requirements 
these jobs, and the occupationa! ir) 
terest of the respondents. Mis) 
Hausam emphasized that the studi 
would be of value not only becaus 
of the information secured, but | 
cause of their educational eff 
upon women filling out the answer:| 
She spoke of another type of re? 
search such as that conducted } 
the New York Bureau of Vocations’ 
Information, presented in the booky 
on women in chemistry, training fo: 
the professions and allied occupa. 
tions, and the new study now 
process on secretarial work. " 
She referred to another and mor 
informal type of research which hat} 
been defined at a recent meeting | 
the Taylor Society as a “reconnais 
sance survey.” A great deal of the 
information in the files of her Bu 
reau is of this nature. f 
The necessary final form of re. 
search, if it is to be profitable to the? 
numbers of people who should use 
it, involves publication. In this re- 


spect it is of interest to note that] 


the National Vocational Guidance 
Association has been working tom 
ward the establishment of a centra 
clearing house for vocational re- 
search, and that the Association 0! 
University Women has been doing 
the same for the more limited fiel¢, 
of university women. 

Miss Hausam predicted that the 
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rts " ime is coming when the phrase, 
Fae place is in the home,” 
not be heard, because no one 
Fede & know what it means. A study 
f the careers of 100 married women 
nl ing eally turned out to be a study of 
Gri 00 husbands, because it was found 
ol Bhat the women’s careers would not 
org ave been possible without under- 
eseard! Btanding husbands in the back- 
round. 
on There are two very definite re- 
ral ults from research work: (1) The 
nal ag of material for guidance 
) al (2) the amount of educa- 
ents a oe aa that is encountered by 
nal eop le working on these question- 
M aires. 
stud Miss Florence Marshall, Manhattan 
eca neg School, New York Cty, said 
aut ‘i she is employed in industrial 
eff bar: aining as director of Manhattan 
IS we D rade School. Miss Marshall told 
of re®@ story about a meeting of an edu- 
ted tational committee many years ago 
ati n the state of Maine. One member 
_booky@f the committee was a farmer of 
ing yre than ordinary intelligence. At 
ccu his particular school, he had the 
OW Boys out cultivating the land at- 
# tached to the school and he was also 
ln having the girls trained in farm 
ch ha(¥jhome duties. 
ing Miss Marshall stated that the 
nnais/ Manhattan Trade School started 
of ah ph years ago. It was 
r | Sounded for girls who had to go to 
f work. One of the main purposes of 
of the trade school was to get girls 
to th@™nto the school and find out just 
ld 1 What they needed in the way of 
\is training and advice. The girls are 
» that) @rained in the school for various 
dance) @ypes of work and placed in posi- 
g toMions at the end of their training 
entral@period. Job finding is a very small 
| re-ypart of the plan of placement. Jobs 
on of @ome up very readily. 
doing It is part of the plan of the trade 
| field chool to check up on the industries 
n which girls are placed and to 
t tl eep in close touch with the gradu- 
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ates Two of the main points 
brought out were that placement 
work is really teaching work and 
coordinating or keeping in touch 
with the industry. 

In the school girls are trained for 
the specific industries which they 
choose. An individual work plan is 
followed. Girls may enter school at 
any time. They progress according 
to their ability and leave school 
when they finish. A girl does not 
receive a diploma from the school 
until after she has proved her ability 
in trade. Upon reports that the girl 
is successful, she is given a diploma 
when regular graduating exercises 
are held, once a year. 

The person in charge of placing 
pupils is called a placement teacher 
The vocational and nonvocational 
teachers of the school work to- 
gether. Girls are given hints by the 
placement teacher as to what is re- 
quired to hold a position, such as 
well-kept teeth, glasses wher 
needed, tidy dress, etc. The place- 
ment teacher does some actual class 
work in civics and trade work. The 
course is very concrete and real 
Pupils are told of the need of bank 
accounts, and ethical conduct in 
work is taught. 

The next important thing is that 
of the school coordinating with 
trade work. Teachers go out into 
the industries and find out just why 
girls do not succeed in certain posi- 
tions. They also keep informed on 
the new methods being developed 
in the trade world. The only re 
search work done in the school ts 
that of hunting up relations with in 
dustry and keeping in very clos¢ 
touch with them. 

Dr. E. K. Strong, Professor of 
Psychology, Stanford University, 
emphasized that vocational courses 
are founded in the first instance 
with a very practical program, but 
that there is a strong tendency to- 
ward making them general or cul- 











ve 








tural in nature. The impulsion 
toward generalizing the course 
comes from many sources, among 
them the fact that students do not 
choose the vocational curriculum in- 
telligently. They come into it, re- 
ceive the training, and then go into 
an entirely different line of work. 
Naturally, therefore, they wish to 
secure general cultural training 
which will be useful in other occu- 
pations. All this pressure vitiates 
the vocational character of the cur- 
riculum. If we are to preserve 
vocational courses in the proper 
practical form we must have a 
proper selection of individuals ad- 
mitted to them. 

Dr. Strong is looking forward to 
the day when we shall know enough 
about the demands that vocations 
make of the workers to be able to 
classify these vocations into some 
half dozen or twenty or thirty rela- 
tively distinct from one another, so 
that all the occupations in any one 
group will require and will offer 
openings for individuals of certain 
definitely understood characteris- 
tics. By tests and other means, he 
would hope in the seventh grade to 
sort boys into these six or twenty 
or thirty groups, not telling the 
boys that they were being routed 
into a curriculum leading to a spe- 
cific occupation, but that they were 
going into a curriculum’ which 
would later subdivide and which 
would lead to any one of these 
courses according as their subse- 
quent interests might develop. The 
curriculum in its early stages should 
be sufficiently general to be of value 
to any of the occupations in the 
group. For example, he has reason 
to believe that one group might in- 
clude legal work, personnel work, 
advertising, psychology. As the 
course of training proceeds it will 
be necessary, from time to time, for 
the boys to make decisions. Fur- 
ther tests can contribute to the re- 
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finements of the decisions, an 
Dr. Strong stated, mistakes in th 


serious as in the past assignment 
a major group. In fact, it is t 


| 2B 
| ) 9 
further steps will not be nearly | bu 
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expected that many individuals De in 
during their adult life, change »\ ecor 
two or even more of the occupat w hicl 
within their determined grou , gamp 

Mr. Frederick Horridge, in speaking (Appa 
upon the objectives of shop training} Bt th 
suggested that theory must acc eppr: 
pany practice, but that theory ects 
into two groups: the pragmati, ashi 
theory based upon deductive reas BpoKe 
ing from observed facts; and th, puts 
Utopian theory, more idealisti pctua 
nature. The first type is more Bske 
ble in the everyday work of pigh 
shop teacher, but he must go t pour 
Utopian theory to give his life wor, Deing 

. 4 ] 
an integrated purpose. He re pnd ¢ 
mended that the entire group rea) woUn 
Snedden’s recent book on the Bem 
construction of Industrial Arts | bask 
cation. Mr. Horridge sketched t the f 
history of vocational education an? gust 
shop work. He complained that yram 
most of the junior high schools Vhe: 
the country the shop work is vend | 
in the earliest period, in which woes 
objective is merely manipulativ:, #" 4 
skill, and the shop teachers ar¢ poon 
busy with their thousand duties t! B chor 
they do not have time for gro gions 
conferences, for outside contacts) #'g¢ 
for cooperative work with othe, Bhey 
members of the faculty, for individ What 
ual counseling, or in fact even for 4 ave 
sufficient amount of the desiral ctu 
individualized instruction in the unc 
shop. In the more advanced sh pniy 
of the junior high school level t! pupil 
objective of the teachers is not t germ 
teach about a particular process ; Dr 
even about a particular industry, bu #¥¢T! 
about industry as a whole. M: tleve 
Horridge, in speaking on the objec J igh 
tives in general of the junior hig scho 
school, spoke of the effort to teach WS" 
the pupils to think about the futur &: 


in more serious fashion. He r 








THE 
; i , 
and, af @ninded the shop teachers that not 
in thes) pn) should thought be stimulated, 
early «| but that the pupils should also get 
ment | experience, a taste of various adult 
is to \| @ctivities. These must, of course, 


in selected occupations and it 
determine 


als y be 


ing. , Becomes necessary to 


ipat Which vocations shall be selected as 
Uy , gamples for these tryout activities. 
pea Apparently our method of arriving 
raining) @t this decision meets with general 
T Bpproval because the selected sub- 
ry ects are found in very uniform 
1g t Be all over the country. He 
rea Bpoke of the claim that shop try- 
ind ' Duts really give a small replica of 
isti @ctual industrial conditions He 
re asked the group to think of a junior 
of high school pupil devoting a few 
» ti fours a day to his shop work and 
e Deing treated with great courtesy 
( "nd consideration in the shop, de- 
Ip yoting the rest of the day to aca- 
he Hemic activities, playing on the 


ts } basketball team and participating in 

the general social activities of the 
O1 | @nstitution, and repeating this pro- 
that rram in the senior high school. 
Vhen this young man reaches the 
end of his high school course and 
poes into a rural garage to work as 


icn 

ulativ, #2 automobile mechanic, he will 
ar¢ soon learn that the attempt in the 
es school to duplicate industrial condi- 
sroy mons has been a joke. Mr. Hor- 
ntacts| @idge further warned the group that 
ot} they were not propagandists but 


idivid. @that they must tell facts, and they 
1 for y Mave no right to give an unduly rosy 
sirable picture of the occupations. The 
1 the @function of the tryout courses is not 
only to determine which courses the 
el th: ™pupil should pursue but also to de- 


1ot ti, #termine those he should not pursue. 
ess ohm Dr. L. A. Maverick, Recorder, Uni- 
vy, by gversity of California at Los Angeles, 


“Mr! Sdeveloped the idea that the junior 


obje high school pupil comes to the 
- hig chool not with an absolutely black 
teact ™gnorance about vocations but with 


future 2 very dark gray prospect that 
e re mscarcely shows the breaking of 
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dawn. The junior high school en- 
deavors to open various windows 
through this black mask. Each try- 
out course opens a window giving 
a view of carpenters’ work, ma- 
chine shop, or other activity. Like 
wise, each general course of the 
academic curriculum—general 
ence, general mathematics—opens a 
similar window illuminating a field 
of human activity. In different 
class from these window-opening 
classes is the class in occupations, 
which attempts to be more inclusive 
in its work and attempts to modify 
the dark gray tone of the mask over 
its whole expanse, and to promote 
vocational purpose in the light of 
rather general vocational wisd 

The shop teacher is both the con 
ductor of a sending station, 
assistance to the vocationa 
ance program, and of a 
station, receiving similar help 

me: J. £ Wright, Director, Fed 
eral Board for Vocational 
tion, Washington, D. ( 
amusing little story of a man wh 
operated a garage. After Lindbergh 
had made his famous flight to Paris, 
this fellow wrote to Lindbergh ask 
ing his advice on grinding valves 
and in the same letter went on t 
explain his family conditions, which 
were not very pleasant, due to the 
proverbial mother-in-law. Che 
point brought out was that the poor 
fellow really wanted advice on 
mother-in-laws, not valves. This is 
typical of people. They search vain 
ly for one thing they believe they 
need, when all the while they need 
something else 

Dr. Wright was of the notion that 
vocational guidance, to be effective, 
will need to be removed from the 
“camel” field. He stated that the 
camel is able to take on nourish- 
ment enough at one time to travel 
a long distance. People think a 
human being can be subjected to an 
educational meal for twelve to six- 
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teen years. He is then expected to 
travel through the journey of life 
without further nourishment. Dr 
Wright said that we are faced with 
the question of what information 
the individual needs, what the 
parent needs, what the adviser 
needs, and with the problem of giv- 
ing information and getting returns. 
The individual becomes saturated 
with information. He needs time 
to assimilate this. Dr. Wright lived 
on a farm as a boy and he stated 
that he never had time to go to his 
mother and say, “Mother, I have 
nothing to do.” This is one fault of 
the child of today. 

Miss Pickett of the San Diego 
Board of Education extended greet- 
ings from San Diego. Regarding 
vocational guidance in San Diego 
Schools, she said that they were 
seeing it from a different angle. It 
is taking a different course in the 
San Diego School System than in 
other school systems. They do not 
call it guidance. They are taking 
one part after another of the an- 
atomy of guidance and incorporat- 
ing it without saying much about 
it. It was found that some pupils 
were really repeating a course over 
and over. By means of a very in 
formal kind of guidance, the number 
has been cut in half since last June. 
In talking about part-time school, 
Miss Pickett explained that they are 
trying to make part-time school 
seem a privilege or an extension of 
education, and not an enforcement. 
The idea of part-time is getting over 
in San Diego 

Mr Flowers opened his talk by say- 
ing his subject was “Seed Planting 
and Seed Sprouting.” He expiained 
that he holds no position in any 
school, that he is not interested in 
schools except for the reason that 
he has children who are in school 

In December, 1925, Mr. Flowers 
gave addresses in several high 
schools in Pittsburgh. His subject 


was, “What Are You Going 7 

In all, he talked to pupils of tw 
five schools. In 1926. he set a 
eight months to find out about 
reaction to these talks. While t 
ing in McKeesport one of his qu 
tions was, “How many of you | 
ever had a serious talk with 
father and mother as to what 
are going to be in life?” Out 
54,410, something over 23,000 
had such a talk. Over 30,000 





not. Another question was, “H 
many of you have ever had a ser 
talk with your teacher in scho 
Five per cent gave answers. He 
with the teachers and principals 
the schools a questionnaire in w! 
were the following questions: H 
you made a choice of your 
work? If so, what led you t 
choice? If not, what are your 
clinations? What aid, if any 
you had from this high scho 
the choice of your life work: 
Philadelphia, out of 1300 girls 
had chosen life work. He 
that vocational guidance had | 
feature of this school for ten y 
The details of this piece of 
can be found in the July and Aug 
numbers of World’s Work 

Mr. Flowers asked if th 
school students really know 
the teachers are talking about 
garding vocational guidanc: 
discussing this with Dr. Crabt: 
the conclusion was reached tl 
making out reports, filling 
blanks, etc., are not consider 
high school students as dire 
cuiding them in life work. He 
that most people are in a state 
confusion as to the subject of 
cational guidance and the proble 
of vocational guidance is not 
solved. 

Dr Bennett, of the University 
Southern California, said he ha 
been impressed through the variou 
speeches by the many angles of v 
cational guidance. He stated that 
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big question today is how the 


young person can get acquainted 


ith the occupations from which he 
make a choice. He reported 


a seminar is being conducted 


at the University and an attempt is 


r made to take six hundred oc- 


‘ 
1S 
+ 
‘ 


1 group them into a 


mons ant 


isonably small number of classi- 


fcations, so that a class in junior 
school might explore them. 





ywith great dangers. 


hey are classifying the occupations 
s to the activities performed in the 
us occupations. So far, they 

ive succeeded in reducing the 
imber ol occupations to about 
twenty-five groups, and they plan 
work out a tentative course of 
study for each group of occupations, 


h as law, medicine, newspaper 


ork, nursing, etc. The idea is to 
give the teachers and pupils a 


}i chance to get acquainted with oc- 


upations, 

Mr. Thomas Elson, Principal of 
Roosevelt High School, Los An- 
cele 5. told how the matter of plac- 
ing students after guiding them into 
certain occupations is complicated 


g by economic, geographic conditions, 


etc., saying that the field is fraught 
Dangerous 
situations may arise for pupils the 
teachers are trying to guide. Chil- 
dren in one section of the country 
have no knowledge of the occupa- 


ytions of some other part of the 


country. 

Upon investigation in Roosevelt 
High School, the conclusion was 
reached that 95 per cent of pupils 
coming to high school from junior 
high school have chosen their 


9) Courses, and it has been found to be 


poor idea to try to change their 
courses right at the beginning of 
high school. In Roosevelt, the 
classes are organized into home 
rooms for twenty-five minutes each 
day. These home rooms are or- 
ganized according to the courses 
selected by pupils. he first semes- 


; 
4 
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ter is taken up with tting pupils 
acquainted with the _ rout ot 
school. The Big Brother movement 
is being started at this sch 

Che second semester, teachers be 
gin to confer with and to talk to 
pupils about irious occupations 
For three days of the week an at 


tempt is mad 


One day, all B10’s go to the audi 


torium and meet the counselor and 
principal An occupational! us 
sion is carried on with then M1 
Elson said that the biggest thing 
done in education is done by per 
sonal contact of teacher with pupil 


\ questionnaire is given 


which an effort is made to find out 


the father’s vocation Phe ipils 
are asked to list the subjects they 
are to take for the next two years 
Eventually this material 1 ed in 


a central file 

During the third semester, an at 
tempt is made to get over to the 
pupils some of the vital things of 
life. The thing that is most im- 
portant is, how much we get into 
our souls the idea that the earth is 
a place to enjoy things in, that 
through making use of these things 
and finding an occupation, we can 
make this a better world to live in 

In the B12 semester, teachers talk 
to pupils about what they can get 
from college. The problem is to 
have students who are _ really 
equipped for college go _ there 
Therefore, this information is given 
in B12 year rather than A12, so that 
pupils may have time to consider 
the matter and in some cases chang 
their minds. 

The first five hundred graduates 
of Roosevelt High School were cat 
alogued as to records at school and 
their extra-curricular activities 
Their records were followed after 
It was f 


ma 
uid 


they went to colleg« 
that if a pupil does not take math 


ematics and a foreign language in 
: 


high school, he is not as a rule a 
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good risk in recommending him for 
college. In some branches of study, 
mental ability is, necessarily, a big 
thing. It was found that boys and 
girls who were doing extra-curricu- 
lar activities, with proper guidance, 
were the successful ones as a rule 
in college. 

During the years of senior high 
school work, pupils change. This is 
when guidance is needed. It would 
seem that a pupil with an I. Q. be- 
low 105 does not make much of a 
success in college, unless he has a 
driving power that nothing can re- 
sist. Pupils who have the proper 
attitude in school are going out and 
making good in life. 

Mr. Herbert F. Clark, Assistant Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Los 
Angeles, spoke on “What Effective 
Guidance Techniques Are Being 
Administered through Individual 
and Group Meetings.” Mr. Clark 
confined his talk to the vocational 
guidance activities in the Los An- 
geles City Schools and those of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of 
Southern California, and called at- 
tention to the December issue of the 
Journal of Occupational Research for 
vocational guidance activities in the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Trips and follow-up conferences. At- 
tendants upon these trips have 
been members of the association, 
teachers and students from junior 
and senior high schools, often 
parents and friends of the students 
and representatives from different 
industries. These trips are usually 
conducted on Saturday morning at 
certain industrial plants. Welcome 
is given by superintendent or man- 
ager, competent guides from the in- 
dustry are placed in charge of 
groups and the trip of observation 
is taken through the plant. Trips 
are usually followed by a luncheon, 
followed by talks given by some of 
the representatives of the plant, in- 
dicating the opportunities and re- 


quirements of the various occup, 
tions involved in the industry o}) 
served. , 
Sometimes an evening trip 
conducted, such as the following 
A trip to the Los Angeles Tir 
plant, arranged ‘n cooperation wit} 
the Times Mirror Company. Tim 
5:30, Radio Room, top of building} 
This gave the group an opportu: 
to look over the city. Address 
welcome was given by John Dag 
gett (Uncle John of radio fame 
trip was taken through the plant) 
through all of the departm 
where work was going on. Tri) 
took one hour. Luncheon at 
Palma Cafeteria, with progran 
lowing: 1. Opportunities and 
quirements in the Newspaper Fi 
—Los Angeles Times—Bretnau Ay 
Smith. 2. Journalism and Uni 
sity Life—William Forbes, Editor) 
of Grizzly, L.A. U.C. 3. Prepar 
Young People for the Occupation! 
of Journalism—Miss Katherine 
Carr, Los Angeles High Sch 
4. English and Experience, 1 
Foundation Stones of Journalisn 
with original illustrations—I. D»% 
Perry, Los Angeles High School 
this way we got first-hand inform: 
tion of how the newspaper goes 
to the public. This is the type 
trip of observation in which 
association is doing its best work 
During the past three years, they 
Vocational Guidance Associat 
has conducted a series of monthly) 
trips of observation with follow 
conferences. Among these: F 
Motor Company; Broadway D: 
partment Store, in cooperation wi! 
the Commercial Teachers’ Associ} 
tion of Southern California; pou 
try; rabbitry; dairy (from agricu-§ 
tural point of view); Hot-Poir' 
Electrical plant; Santa Barbar 
Teachers’ College (state institutio: 
and personnel training). These tr 
were carried out during the last ha 
of school year 1925-26. At the f 
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THE 


yw-up conferences the subjects of 
= training from the manu- 
cturing point of view, agricultural 
nint of view, commercial point of 
view and high school and college 
yoint of view were discussed. 
During the school years 1925-27 


the following trips were taken: air- 
plane factory at Santa Monica; wal- 
nut packing plant at Santa Ana; 


California Institute of Technology ; 


Pacific Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ngs Bank at Pasadena; Moutain 
water and electric power plant; 
Pioneer’s Paper Company; Los 
Angeles Times (already men- 
tioned); Plastic art plant. This 
year: Columbia Steel plant; new 


Hotel in Hollywood, at 

Frank Woods, of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, and Mr. Fred Beetson, 
yf the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers, spoke on the purposes 
of their organization and the rela- 
tion of the motion picture industry 
to education. Also, planned for this 
year are trips to the Ryan Airport; 
Huntington Art Gallery ; Soroptom- 


Roosevelt 


which Mr. 


ist Club; Y. W. A.; County Ser- 
vice Group; Sears Roebuck and 
Goodrich Rubber Companies. The 


annual banquet will be held on June 
1, 1928. Program will be in the na- 
ture of a challenge by men repre- 
senting the resources and industries 
of the State to the school people of 
the State, to acquaint the young 
people in our schools with the op- 
portunities and requirements in the 
resources and industries of the 
State and prepare young people to 
meet these conditions. Resources 
and industries will be presented by 


two State leaders in industry and 
their challenge will be met by our 
own worthy member, Mr. Nicholas 


Ricciardi, who will address the ban- 
quet on “Linking Public Education 
with Industry.” 

These conferences give teachers 
and students first-hand information 
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1 . 
king condi- 


adminis- 


about industries and wor 
tions. It lets teachers and 

trators get contact with and points 
of view of industrial leaders [t 


gives the industrial leaders oppo 


tunity to rub elbows with schoo 
men and women and find from then 
what our public schools are doing 
to meet community needs. Teacher 
have a better background of ex 
perience. The whole process is one 
»f coordination and realization ' 
the unity in all our ymmunit 


activities 


Dr. Frank Touton, Education De 
partment, University of Southert 
California, spoke on “What Effe 
ive Guidance Techniques Are Bi: 
ing Administered through Curri 
lar and Extra-Curricular Activiti 
The educational guidance phases of 
vocational euidance should _ be 
handled by those who are lose 
the pupils in all activities 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, they 


W hic | 


term 


have a class enrollment card 
is filled out by the pupil every 
In one corner iated “Voca 
tional interests.” he principal 
stated that he was not concerned 
whether the interest was constant, 
for it might change 

However, each individual student 
has made a definite statement re- 
garding his vocational interest. This 
E ngli sh teacher help 
i 


is desigt 
T 


enables the 
the individual students work towar 

their natural interest. The history 
teacher is able to approach her sub 


ject from the standpoint of the 
things the pupils are especially in 
terested in. The art teacher knows 
which students would naturally be 


interested in art work. The math- 
ematics teacher knows how to apply 
problems to the individual students 
according % o their problems, and the 
il to these 


science teacher can appe: 
same interests. This procedure is 
not only of value to the individual 


members of the class, but it als 


i 
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sends the teacher to the library, it 
broadens her scope, increases her 
interest in life, and makes her teach- 
ing very much more effective 

Soys and girls in junior high 
school are coming to know a wide 
range of human interests. Our 
schools are coming to appreciate 
the program followed by the Cana- 
dian schools, where students are not 
permitted to elect four or five sub- 
jects and allow others to go un- 
touched. In one of our schools in 
the East I asked the principal of a 
high school, whose daughter was 
graduating, to let me see her pro- 
gram. She had taken four years of 
English, four years of Latin, etc., no 
contact with social science, practical 
science, or practical arts. This is 
typical of what most of our students 
are taking. In the Canadian system 
the pupil is given 12 leaving ex- 
aminations Seventeen different 


subjects are required of each 
dent each week. 

More attention needs to be 
to the selection of subjects in 
school. Allow no week to pass 
out some form of health, Eng! 
social science, natural science, mat 
ematics, science, and practical 
contacts with the phases of hur 
experience that are and will 
curriculum guides. Chance s| 
not determine the subjects t 
taken. 

At the University of Sout! 
California it is the belief that « 
semester course should have st 
for it a set of objectives which 
tribute directly to that course 
Business Office thinks it has 
right to accept tuition fees paid 
students in that private institut 
to be enrolled in those courses 


NOW PROVIDED FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


EpytHe K. Bryant 


Counselor, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena, California 


Vocational Guidance Section, American Vocational Association, Los Angeles 
December 17, 1927 


Guidance in the broader sense. | 
wonder if you had the same thought 
that I did when you first read over 
your program for this morning’s 
session. I was impressed with the 
progressive and forward spirit re- 
flected in the wording of the subject 
which we are to discuss—“What 
Commendable Guidance Activities 
are Now Provided”—for the various 
groups of students. It seems to me 
that it is an auspicious beginning 
that we, as a vocational guidance 
association, open our sessions with 
a topic which does not limit guid- 
ance to the vocational aspects alone. 


The idea of guidance originated 


largely out of the need for steering 
the boy and girl into the most suit- 
able vocation. From that opening 
wedge, thinking has become wider 
and deeper. We now see guidance 
as a fundamental thing, expressing 
itself in numerous channels. 

The Junior High School appea: 
when we realized the adolescent’ 
demand for self-expression and ¢ 
ploration. The vocational guidan 
movement was responsible for mu 
of the impetus back of this. The 
exploratory courses were estal 
lished with the thought that the 








which the professor has no clea: 
defined purpose. 
WHAT COMMENDABLE GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES A! 
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ild aid the student to discover 
vocational interests and apti- 
les Following these came the 
duction of many additional 
xploratory opportunities until we 
w find a wide variety of activities 
The function of exploratory courses. 
very Junior High School that is 
thy of the name provides short- 
courses in representative oc- 
pations -shop work for the boys 
ind home economics for the girls, 
rt and music for both. Beginning 
the seventh grade, usually, the 
ident is given an opportunity to 
into a few of the fields in which 


skilled workers are found It is 
finitely not the purpose of these 
rses to provide vocational train- 
g. Rather do they furnish an 


portunity for the pupil to secure 
taste of what such work means. 
hese exploratory courses provide 
rmation which is helpful in se 
‘ting a vocation later on 
tra-curricular activities. Another 
rece of vocational guidance is 
nd in the extra-curricular activi- 
which also characterize every 
lunior High School. Clubs of 
description—stamp clubs, life 
clubs, science clubs, dramatic 
literary clubs, and so on 
hese contribute to the decision 
life work which must be made 
i few years. Student govern- 
t also provides excellent situa- 
in which the pupil learns many 
es, and, among them, his or her 
lity in leadership, executive 
bility, poise under stress, and suc- 
ss—or failure—in handling people. 
various student committees 
hich determine questions affecting 


he running of the school, decide 


on matters of minor infringe- 
nts of regulations, and vote upon 


the award of merits, call forth 


ualities which are of value in 


lanning the student’s vocational 


reer. The pupil, for instance, who 


é successfully performs the task of 
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keeping order in the halls is gaining 
an experience and a knowledge of 


' 


himself which will facilitate h 
selection of a vocation 

Class m occupations. A third tactor 
in vocational guidance provided by 
the Junior High School is found in 
the occupations class, which 
usually located in the ninth grade 
Here we find, for the first tir 
definite and specific attempt to giv 
occupational informatior rt 
broader this experience, the m 
fruitful it is. At no other point 
the Jumior High School curriculun 
is there such rich opportunity to 
present the student with inform 


tion which will stimulate | tl 
ing along vocational line 
teacher with wide vision, alert 
agination, and a keen understand 
ing of the psychological significance 
of a pupil’s interests can make 
lasting contribution Tall t 
class by persons actively engag« 
in various lines of work, and visit 
to stores, factories, banl ind tl 
like are used in connectio1 I 
these classes in occupations 

1 case m point But w | 
been entirely satisfied with the 
sults of the explor itory portul 
ties provided by th 
activities Something | be 
lacking. The case of D 
if this lack we have té 


fourteen-year-old ninth grade 


to the counselor in connecti 


choice of his high sch 
beginning in the tenth gr 

had no interests: hi suld 

one to give. He was lim; 

way. He was entirely col 

was quite sincere when he t 
he had no idea what he wished 
do when through high | 


had had exposure in vari 

and a term’s work in study of 
cupations. What was the matter 
Whv couldn’t this ninth grade boy 
five some expression T opinion 


regarding his future? Evidently 
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something more than the explora- 
tory experience was needed. The 
answer lay in his inability to make 
a decision. He had not learned to 
think for himself as an individual, a 
separate being who should function 
independently. He had never visu- 
alized himself as standing on his 
own feet, doing his own thinking, 
being responsible for his own 
actions. He was still immature in 
this regard and dependent in his 
thinking; still dependent upon 
others for his decisions. He had 
failed to achieve one of the most 
important things in adolescence. 
lis vocational choice was held up 
because no selection could be made 
that was his own; it would have 
to be one superimposed, made by 
someone else if it were to be made 
at all. 

It would have been possible for 
the counselor to have made a fairly 
good decision for this boy. But 
this would have violated the funda- 
mental principles of constructive 
guidance. Instead, he was sent 
away and told to think out alone 
and by himself what he wished to 
do when through school. The only 
outside aid he was to have consisted 
of a sheif of books on occupations 
in the school library. Three times 
Don reported to the counselor, each 
time having made some slight prog- 
ress and each time gaining a 
clearer idea of what independent 
thinking meant. By the fourth con- 
ference he had begun to find him- 
self. He entered the office with an 
expression of triumph on his face; 
he had some thought which he had 
produced by hard thinking. 

The development of personality. The 
ultimate goal is guidance for life as 
a normal, full-functioning individ- 
ual. Two things must be achieved 
before this goal can be reached— 
health, and a well-rounded, poised, 
fully developed personality. Im- 
portant as health is, a fully de- 


veloped personality is even mor 
essential. An individual cannot 
function to the maximum of hi: 
capacity as a student, a workman 
a citizen, a companion, a parent, if 
his emotional attitudes be warped 
immature, or otherwise lacking 








proper development. Our neglect 
here has cost us much in later ma 
adjustments of various’. kind 
educational, emotional, social, 
cupational. Educational guidance 
beginning at age six, occupationa 
guidance, as such, beginning 
about age thirteen, and parenth 
guidance beginning at about ag 


sixteen, must all depend for the 
success upon the strength of 
foundation laid by the health and | 
personality development. Each 
dividual must have his own exper 
ences. Our greatest contributi 
will not be the substitution 


vicarious experiences, but the quiet, } 


unobtrusive steering of the 
dividual into channels where the 


experiences most profitable to him } 


may be found. This, then, is tl 
essence of guidance as the term 
used today. 


The Junior High School should be ? 


the scene of the experiences whi 
each individual child needs that 
may develop into a mature, self- | 
reliant adult capable of independent 
thinking and action. This is tl 
fundamental part it must play; it 
the undercurrent which must ru 
through all that it does, and all its 
activities must contribute to tl 
end. It is the grasp of this need fo: 
the child to become a separate, in- 
tegrated individual that marks th: 
chief difference between guidanc 


activities of a few years ago and of ? 


today. Our earlier struggles to se- 


cure vocational guidance in the } 


Junior High School years we nov 
view in a new light. We see vo- 
cational guidance in these years as 
a necessary part of a deeper, more 
basic thing—guidance for the de- 
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velopment of the individual that he 

be able to make vocational 
choices; not that he will merely 
have had the information furnished 
him, but that he will have achieved 
within himself the power to make 


may 


decisions. 

Individual thinking. Seeing the 
need in this new aspect, we have 
been prone, in the Junior High 
School, to drop the term vocational 
guidance, substituting for it the 
broader one, guidance, that it may 
include steering of a wider and more 
far-reaching sort. Guidance pro- 
grams with this end in view attempt 
to steer the child into situations 
which will stimulate him to think, 
to make decisions, to act upon those 
decisions and so learn their value— 

short, to have his own experi- 
ences in order that he may really 
learn. We will not attempt to foist 
upon him our ready-made conclu- 
Three phases of guidance. A guid- 
ince program for a Junior High 
School which embraces this point of 
view has three phases, each with a 
different emphasis. The first, the 
contact with each seventh grader, 
lays stress upon guidance for per- 
sonality development and educa- 
tional achievement ; the second, the 
individual conference with each stu- 
dent in the last term of the eighth 
grade, begins to have a vocational 
coloring; the third, the individual 
conference with each graduating 
student, is definitely vocational in 
character. 

Guidance with the prospective 
seventh grader takes place in the 
elementary school where are gath- 
ered all available data upon him. All 
that intelligence and achievement 
tests, personality data, conferences 
with teachers, parents, and the child 
himself can yield are incorporated 
into the basis upon which the pro- 
gram for the seventh grade is 
planned. Guidance at this point is 


limited to the choice of an elective 


—many seventh grade curricula 
call for one elective—and the as 
signment to the proper ability 


The choice of elective is de- 
by the personality 
which of the 
most to the 
personality? 


group 
termined largely 
needs of the pupil 
electives will contribute 
development of his 

The case of twelve-year-old John 
illustrates the value of guidance in 
this choice of an elective. John was 
a child with superior intelligence, 
but extremely nervous, an 
to be unstable. With all 
of his adolescent effort t 
was struggling to find him 


1 inclined 
the vigor 
rrow, he 


+ 
— 
nselt, to 


discover his own individuality 
Much of his tenseness was traceable 
to the pressure of the growing 
personality to push its way to the 


surface. There were three alterna- 
tives in electives—penmanship with 
spelling, music, art. Which of these 
could make the greatest contribu 
tion? Should we penman- 
ship and spelling because he was 
Or should we select 


choose 


poor in these? é 
art or music that the provision for 
creative outlet might relieve some 
of the nervous tension? In John’s 
case, we discovered that he was 
able to find joy in drawing. Under 
the guidance of an art teacher who 
understood how to keep out of the 
way and permit the children to use 
the hour for what it might con- 
tribute to their growth, John 
blossomed. The penmanship and 
spelling were deferred to a later 
term when it was taken by a boy 
who had secured some real growth 
and who was more ready for it. The 
assignment to an ability group is 
based upon this philosophy—which 
class situation will do most to cause 
this child to function to maximum? 
Having thus aided in the choice of 
elective and having assigned the 
child to the most suitable ability 
group, guidance as a routine matter 
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applying to every seventh grader is 
completed 

Guidance in eighth grade. The next 
crucial point at which guidance 
should become a routine matter so 
that every child comes within its 
reach, is the last term of the eighth 
grade. It is usually at this time that 
the selection of three or more elec- 
tives is laid before the student. 
Guidance here challenges the pupil 
to think of his future and urges him 
to be alert to any activities which 
seem interesting as life careers. It 
is not expected—nor desired—that 
the pupil make a final choice of his 
vocation at this time. From the 
student’s point of view, he has im- 
pressed upon him the advisability of 
beginning to think out what he 
wishes to do when he is “grown up.” 
From the counselor’s point of view, 
the attempt is made to steer the 
pupil into one of the three main 
roads discernible at this time—prep- 
aration for professional work, prep- 
aration for non-professional work 
of a highly skilled sort, preparation 
for non-professional work of a 
semi-skilled or unskilled sort. Often 
a program with deliberate browsing 
within these wide fields is laid out 
But the main effort of the counselor 
is to see that each subject shall 
make a contribution toward the 
ultimate goal—a well-rounded in- 
dividual capable of making a voca- 
tional choice 

Take the boy who is undecided 
between shop work and office work. 
A program which dips into both 
these fields will help him to mould 
his taste and to approach the end 
of his Junior High School career 
nearer a choice of his future than 
he could be otherwise. Indiscrimi- 


nate browsing is often worse than 
useless since it fosters purposeless 
drifting. Deliberate,carefully planned 
browsing fulfills the chief aim of the 
Junior High School by aiding the 
student to locate his interest 
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Guidan e the ninth g ude By 
last term of the ninth grade th 
has arrived the time for guidat 
of a definitely vocational charact 
Three types of students dictat 
three types of guidance in the nint 
grade—first, the student capable 
and planning on college ; second, t 
student planning on the complet 
of High School only ; third, the st 
dent who must leave school at t! 
end of the ninth grade—or befor 
For the first type, guidance is les 
vocational than educational. TI! 
high school course is careful 
planned that the college requi: 
ments may be met and the rig 
browsing for more definite \ 
cational choice be afforded. For t! 
second type, actual selection of 
vocation may be still deferred, but 
guidance aids in reducing the nun 
ber of possible fields For the third 
type, who must go to work at tl 
conclusion of the ninth grade, v 
cational guidance must function 
full capacity 

In conclusion, 
outstanding feature of Junior Hig! 
School guidance during the last yea: 
or so has been the recognition of t! 
need for guidance which should ai! 
to develop the child so that he n 
profit from the exploratory opp 
tunities afforded him. The inte: 
mediate period between the elemet 


we may say that 


tary and high school grades shou 
prepare him for the decision w 
must be made from the ninth grad 
on. If the Junior High School | 
properly performed its task, we 
shall send on to the high scho 
student ready to participate in 
guidance offered him there. H 
should have left behind him the 
colorless indecisiveness of child 
hood. He should be able to mak 
decisions, even though he shift fron 
one to another—he can’t change h 
choice unless he has something t 
change. 
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nolog\ lhe subject assigned ( gy) ~ 
s for an analysis of the present ts from these four depart 
s ol guida ‘ lable to col ribute services toward tl 
oe nd univers its \\ e « ( eg dent 
. ill need te observe ré in discuss eve ¢ duplica ¢ 
subject ha eiates tf two S oo! i | 1 tortunate 
elds with such different terminol specialists it 
g Che words and phrases cus 1 the other departm«e the 
arily employed in vocational versit ire val 
F ance in secondat ducation ar ince of ¢ ege student \ 
generally current 1n colleges counse vould be quits 
universities Probably — the ith the mat histicate 
“vocational guidance” wil tellectt colle stude! 
ver gain gene! cceptance in the College stud are 
conservative universities. Whether highly selected group; the 
e approve or not, the word “voca- gence is proved Failures 
n” has for many people gained a__ college student ore te 
ite meaning which applies ex to emotional fac Ss al 
clusively to occupations of less than’ interference than te ie 
ofessional grade The Smith- intellect. Choice of a v 
Hughes law has been one of the pends more up interest 
hief factors in this narrowing of background of family tradit 
the meaning of the term, since upon specialized abilities 
money provided by the Government does upon a further consider 
) aid in vocational education is re- intelligence rests suited 
stricted to education of less than amination of these tw Spe 
college grade, and even omits com- ndividual difference are be 
mercial education. veloped by members of de 
Since vocational guidance under of | sychology 
its own name will never be found ollege classes pations 
in the universities generally, the giving of vocational informat 
equivalent services must appear in the college is different fr t 
other forms and under other names the high school abl 
ollege guidance is different. The most universities wv eft 
guidance of college students is not quired course in upat nal 
a mere extension upward of guid- formation There are 
ance in the secondary schools—it is many requirements in 
. different thing ; the counselors are The class vocatior 
very different in preparation and in must establish its val 
outlook. The high school has no tive subje probably it 
counterpart for the departments of go beyond that positio1 
education, of sociology, of eco- larger instituti \ é 
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as elementary courses in vocational 
information may be offered. These 
courses should be under the super- 
vision either of the department of 
economics or that of sociology. Re- 
quired work in occupational in- 
formation is exemplified at Middle- 


bury College and at some of the 
junior colleges. I personally am 
most familiar with the work at 


Pasadena Junior College. In these 
schools the required orientation 
course has non-vocational objec- 
tives on the whole, but devotes at- 
tention to vocational problems rang- 
ing from the large amount of time 
devoted to this phase of orientation 
at Pasadena Junior College, to the 
two weeks allotted in Middlebury 
College. 

The recent developments in the 
field of the guidance of college 
dents are especially interesting in 
that they reveal the underlying 
problems and the probable future of 
this type of service. 

Freshman Week. Among the newer 
movements in the universities for 
the guidance of their students 
“freshman week” is one of the most 
interesting. Its purpose is to orient 
freshmen to the campus, and 
through it to the world of culture. 

Another device, pre-registration 
advising, is designed to aid old stu- 
dents: Registrar Stevens, of the 
University of Washington, recently 
spoke to me at some length on this 
topic. He stated that under the old 
system old students were assisted 
in making out their programs in the 
hurried days at the opening of each 
semester, and there really was no 
appreciable amount of counsel and 
guidance given by the faculty. By 
the new system of pre-registration 
advising in effect at the University 
of Washington, students hold ten 
or fifteen-minute individual confer- 
ences with their advisers about a 
month before the end of each term 


and discuss the organization of their 
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programs. According to Mr. St 
ens this results for the first time 
real advising of the student. 


Mental hygiene is, of course, clini. 
It assists to restor 


cal psychology. 
distressed students to normal 

tude and activity. The number 
colleges who have a psychiatrist 
a consultant for mental 
service is constantly and rapidly 
creasing. The 
for Mental Hygiene is vigor 
pressing the education of psy 


trists con ipetent to handle proble: 


of student adjustment. 
Cooperation between ce 
most interesting development 1 
guidance of college students 
growing cooperation between 
stitutions, the interchange of 
perience and of ideas between int 
ested officers. Such cooperation 
developed most highly among 
engineering colleges Che 
the Journ / of , ngineering Edu at 
and the Proceedings of the Soc 
for the Promotion of Engineet 
Education, are full of evidence 
active and productive cooperati 
along the lines of our interest. | 
example, in the issue of the Jow 
of December, 1926, is found a re; 
of the Board of 
Coordination (aided financially 
the Carnegie Foundation) which h 
been at work for four years in 
vestigating f 
gineering education. The rep 
discusses and makes 


= 
nies 


recommend 


tions concerning educational guid- 


ance; the report faces the problen 
of the non-graduating student; 


considers the more 
problem of exceptionally gifted s 
dents ; discusses questions of aut 
omy for upperclassmen; of sp 
programs for selected students 
An equally interesting inte 
legiate group is that sponsored 
the National Research Council, 
National Council on Education, 


hygier 


National Committ: 


Nieges. L| 


Investigation at 


various phases of et 


encouraging 
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r. Stey.| This group under the chairmanship of personal adjustment, rather thar 
time j;} pf Dean Hawkes of Columbia Col- toward science, history, or civiliza 
lece, New York, is collaborating tion in general 
sé, clini. year after year developing a tech- Vocational education and e rt 
rest pique of guidance for students in courses. There is a continuing co 
ial atti.{ fiberal arts colleges. Reports of its troversy between liberal arts and 
nber meetings and actions may be found applied fields, but to what extent 
trist m the / ducational Record and in the does modern educatiot istify th 
hygiene’ Journal of Personnel Research (more fears of those liber 
idly in.f gecently the Personnel Journal) branches? Has the vocational put 
mitte Many other cooperative groups pose undermined 1 dest d tl 
rou are serving. 1 shall merely mention great objectives of liberal edu 
sycl them without discussion: The Na- tion? Ina recent study of the st 
obl t Vocational Guidance Associa- dent body at the University of ( 
t the American Association of fornia at Los Angeles, it four 
ea: University Professors (particularly that at least 970 student 
in t Committee G), the Institute of In- 2,718 in the College of Let 
is thef ternational Education, the American Science who answered the qi 
en University Union, the Harmon naire had chosen their ma 
rf Foundation jects from a general t 1! 
int sidance in the gunior college. The interest, rather than a vocational 
tion } most interesting problem that has motive The second largest grou 
ig t recently come before us is the guid- of students contains 711 me of 
les } a of students in the junior col- them included in the 970 above) wl 
cat lege. Administrators of junior col- were preparing for teaching, a1 
Ocit leges almost without exception feel jective that is not opposed by liberal 
-eringy the need for organized guidance of arts educators. Many, eve hose 
ice their students. They realize that vocational plans were definite wet 
rati there are few items in the junior’ studying botany, chemistry, e 
college environment which of them- nomics, geology, political sciencs 
urnal® @selves aid the students to determine etc., with a type of vocational put 
eport, stheir educational and vocational pose which is in no respect out of 
1 and? plans. There are no juniors, seniors, harmony with the primary purposs 
y Lot graduate students; the very titles of the college of liberal arts. We 
h has ¥@ot the advanced courses are missing may say positively that cultur 
n it from the catalogue; sections of the not challenged by the vocational 
library devoted to specialized and purpose present in the college of 
port) gapplied fields are missing. The liberal arts. In improving the train 
nda junior college student must imagine ing of bankers, lawyers, and do 
ruid- ?)@all these things. Courses in orienta- tors, we are not enticing student 
blem jy tion and organized counseling are away from the liberal arts, but are 
bs it very common in these colleges. leading those who under the old 
9 Probably courses in orientation in society would have been trained as 
. the junior colleges will develop a apprentices into close touch witl 
ton- Jim Character quite different from those true culture. We are extending 
offered in universities; they will be liberal arts education into the voca 


more frankly devoted to problems tions of the world 
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WHAT EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES ARE BEIN 
ADMINISTERED THROUGH TESTS AND MEASUR 
ING DEVICES 


Vircit E. 


tant Superu naent of Sch Ss, and 


cy, 


Vocational Guidance Section, American 


December 


If I were to select one sentence 
to express the most outstanding 
principle of modern philosophy in 
secondary education, | would say— 
Education must adapt itself to individual 
differences and individual needs of 
adolescent pupils. 

We have always known that wide 
differences have existed in the ca- 
pacities and needs of adolescent 
youth, but those differences have 
never before stood forth in such re- 
lief before the eyes of all who will 
look. Two causes are working to- 
gether to make these differences ap- 
parent: One is the increasing com- 
plexity of modern civilization, both 
as to its demands and its opportuni- 
ties for service. The other is the 
rapid development of standardized 
measurement in the fields of intelli- 
gence, accomplishment, and social 
and personal characteristics. 

On every side we find industry 
and social life demanding myriad 
forms of special skills and special 
adaptations of those who compose 
the social group. Every factory 
and every organization is split up 
into multiple units each demanding 
its special type of service of the per- 
son who works at that unit. Such 
services range from the very sim- 
plest to the most complex, and they 
embrace all the known capacities 
and skills of man. 

On the other side scientific meas- 
uring devices are revealing that we 
have a variety of capacities and ap- 
titudes in human nature which 


Dic KSON 


| Director. Bw 


( aliforn 


Vocation 
19, 1927 


seems 


to match the complex 


mands of civilization. 


The 
pare Cz 
express 
and us 


educational and vocational guida 


is to he 


work 11 
most hi 


task of education is t 
ich person for an adequ 
ion of his capacities in hay 
eful service. The task 
tae 
lp each individual to find t 
1 which that service ma 
ES ee The tl 
ippily rendered. ne the 


of education that has led to 
rapid development of junior 


sche 0ls 


illustrates the effort to 


such training and guidance t 


childret 


a life work suited to his individua 


powers 


The function of guidance. At the 
beginning of the adolescent perio 


1 in order that each may 


to give social service. 


(possibly earlier) the child comes 


a place 
in his 
cannot 
study. 


where choices must be ma 
educational program. |! 
follow all the avenues 


Which shall be chosen? 


Such choices naturally should 


volve capacities, interests, oppor- ’ 
, and needs. The child needs 
e—guidance based on the 
xpert knowledge and _ ski! 


tunities 


ruidanc 


most e 


that can be found. Proper ser 


demand 


Proper 
Guidanc 


s proper placement. Prope: 
placement implies proper educatior 


education implies guidan 
‘e, therefore, stands as t! 


very foundation of proper educat! 
and proper placement of adolescent 
Educational and vocationa 
e is now recognized as 
nt factor in adolescent « 
Nearly every junior 


youth. 

guidanc 
importa 
ucation. 
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BEIN | and senior high school of any 


3 
Fonsequence in America has some 


JR » bv which guidance i oiven ft 
~ pian DY which gulda 1c¢ IS given to 
> 3 students. Some ot these pians ot 
puidance are good, some indifferent, 
a | some are actually bad. 71 here 1S 
< danger in haphazard methods, and 
there is danger in ignorance. Guid- 

a! although conscientiously 

, piven, may nevertheless be most 
, wnfortunate if it results in wrong 


icement. 

ex Scientific procedures have already 
developed which are of tre- 

nendous importance in securing 


— — 


j 
1 - 
leq te greater safety in ruldance The 


hay pressing need today is to have these 
ask , procedures better known and better 
lid used by those who are counseling 
in While other helpful means are being 


na rapidly perfected by scientific study, 
theory? Jwe can well afford to spend our 


to 1 efforts in spreading the eftective use 
fF 4] mood tool ; already 
( the good tools we already 
O ¢ ' ssess 
’ 


te Upon what basis shall guidance be 
Ly fit ven? First we must know youth. 
vidua Second, we must know the most 

like] requirements yr demands 


it the which will be made by life ahead 


eriod ? confine my discussion chiefly 
nes t to the means we may use in know- 
made e the human material which we 
e called upon to guide 

eS 7. ne of the earliest means used 
sen: r predicting success was the rat- 
d in- g given by teachers known as 
ppor- ? hool marks. In spite of the known 
need fallibility of such marks, based as 

the they are on personal judgment, they 


skil \ have some predictive value 

rvice [fruman Lee Kelley’ made one of 
oper the early studies in 1914, by which 
tior oncludes that—“The cumulative 
ince. record of school marks in grades 4 
tl! to 8 inclusive furnishes predictive 
itior value for first year high school 
cent @¥standing. The correlation is .79, 


probable error .03.” This indicates 





ed- ‘ ss - —_— 
1 Kelley, T. L. Educational Guidance 
4 eachers College Contributions, No. 71 
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work? The better plan is to modify 
the content of courses in various 
departments to fit the needs of the 
varying abilities of pupils. 

One of the most recent mono- 
graphs dealing with this subject is 
that written by Harry J. Baker, in 
which he discusses the character- 
istic differences between bright and 
dull pupils and urges the need of 
adapting methods of instruction to 
meet such differences, not only in 
one department, but in all. 

Subject-matter tests. Supplement- 
ing the use of intelligence tests 
there have been developed stand- 
ardized tests of subject matter. 
Particularly the tests in reading and 
mathematics have proved of high 
predictive value for academic suc- 
cess. 

Thus, subject-matter tests and 
mental tests combined have been 
extensively used for better educa- 
tional guidance of youth. But what, 
if any, is their vocational guidance 
value? It is evident that continued 
success or failure in any one field of 
work may constitute a very im- 
portant basis of predicting future 
success. For example, a child who 
has consistently stood very low in 
all branches of mathematics in 
junior high school and senior high 
school would scarcely be counseled 
to go into civil engineering. In the 
high school there are some subjects 
in which a test reveals skill or voca- 
tional fitness, e.g., typing, short- 
hand, auto mechanics, or electricity. 
Tests of accomplishment in these 
vocational subjects, however, lead 
into the field of trade tests. These 
have vocational guidance value only 
in so far as they reveal the skill or 
information which has been mas- 
tered in a certain trade. Such tests, 
therefore, have value for placement 
in a vocation rather than for guid- 
ance toward a vocation. 

Intelligence tests have a guidance 
value in that they indicate general 


limits for occupational levels 
individual who has an I. Q. be 
100 has comparatively few char 
of taking the educational trai: 
demanded for the professions 
the intelligence test makes pe 

a negative sort of guidance by 
cating the absence of that 
which is required for the neces 
educational training. This negat 
value may be extended into var 
fields in which training in the 
of abstract ideas is required 

Let me pause here to sou 
warning, that while mental 
have made clear that individu 
ferences do exist in traits a1 
ties at birth, it is likewise 
most pupils have the capa 
take the training and to mak 
adjustments necessary to 
them to qualify for a consid 
number of vocations. Genet 
telligence alone will not de 
question. 

Undoubtedly there are abiliti 
intelligences of high and low 
gree that do not depend entirel: 
“ability-with-ideas.” Thorndik: 
suggested three classes, abstract 
telligence, mechanical intelligence 
and social intelligence. Dr. A. \\ 
Brown, after experimentation 
mental tests and mechanical t 
concludes that they do not meas 
the same abilities. He makes 
very significant statement, “It n 
be, and probably is true, that abilit 
to deal with abstract ideas is 
important than any other one ab 
in achieving the worthwhile thi 
of life, but common observation 
well as experimental evidence, 
veals that it is not the only one 
large number of situations that 
met by many men in the ordinar 
pursuits of life have more element 
in common with the mechanica 
tests than with the abstract test: 
If we think of general intelligen 
as ability to adapt oneself adequate- 
ly to new situations, and if half 


' 
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the life situations met by men in 
their ordinary daily tasks were of a 

hanical nature, there would be as 
much justification for using a test of 
mechanical ability to measure gen- 
eral intelligence as a test of abstract 
ability, if both tests were equally 
reliable measures of the traits in 
qué stion.” 

The guidance of 
not only “general 


the analysis of special aptitudes, or 


4 


children involves 
ntelligence” but 


special types of 
is, in fact, such 


intelligence in 


special abilitie Ss, oO! 
| There 


overlapping of 


inte ligence 


abilities 


st vocations that special 


pecome 


more significant as factors 
vocational counseling than gen 
eral intelligences levels 


Some illustrations of tests devised 
to reveal such aptitudes are: Sea- 
shore Tests of Musical Ability, 
Stenquist Mechanical \ptitude 
fests, Thurstone Clerical Tests, etc 

In 1923 Toops! presented a mono- 
graph embodying the results of his 
research in the field of vocational 
guidance tests for children 13 to 16 
years of age. He devised three bat- 
teries of tests designed to measure: 
“1, the ability to deal with ideas and 
symbols for ideas; 2, the ability to 
deal with things and mechanisms; 
and 3, the ability to deal with cleri- 
al items and procedures. These 
were to reveal abilities for the pro- 
fessional, mechanical, and clerical 
vocations respectively. These three 
abilities correspond roughly to three 
of the trunk lines of vocational 
activities which a 15-year-old may 
enter. He may stay in school, or 
he may learn a trade, or he may do 
office work.” There is a fourth 
main line, selling, for which tests 
are being devised. 

The first battery revealed abilities 
which gave high correlation with 
success in book learning. The abili- 

1 Toops, Herbert A. Tests for the Voca- 
tional Guidance of Children 13 to 16. Teach- 
ers College Contributions, No. 136. 


ties in the second correspond well 
in shop work in the 
third 


with 
schools. The results of the 
battery seemed to have little prog 
nostic value for clerical workers. 
However, Toops makes this ob- 
servation after analyzing his r« 
sults: “One of the greatest services 
of vocational guidance to children 
from 13 to 16 is to direct away from 


Succe ~ s 


commercial high schools, business 
colleges, and office work those wh 
have little or no chance f useful 


ness and happiness there. It will be 
safer to do this by means of the 


clerical tests than by the intelligence 
test alone.” 

This experiment is illustrative 
the many efforts that 
made to devise prognostic tests for 


specific abilities, in language, in typ 
ing, in mechanics, in I] 
Some of these tests show a small 
but positive value when 


prognosti 
used alone, but when taken with 
good intelligence test, the two show 
a much higher prognostic value than 
either test taken alone 

Another important factor wn vocational 
guidance is interest. One may have 
the intelligence and the aptitude and 
the training for a certain vocation, 
but fail because of a lack of interest 
It is doubtful if the expression by an 
adolescent youth can be taken as a 
fair index of an abiding or innate in 
terest in a vocation. Is the interest 
of the youth based upon character 
istics which are fundamental in the 
interests of those who have won 
success in the vocation? Professo1 
E. K. Strong of Stanford University 
has for several years been conduct- 
ing a most significant research in 
the construction of a test for voca- 
tional interest. The test consists 
of 263 items on each of which the 
subject marks his degree of interest. 
By a complicated method of scoring 
and evaluation of results, the domi- 
nant vocational interest of the sub- 
ject is determined. The subject may 











or may not be conscious of this in 
terest. Dr. Strong says—The test 
differentiates not only one giver 


yeccupation from all others, but ap 


parently will differentiate any ox 
cupation from any other \p- 
parently men engaged in the same 
profession have a characteristic set 
of likes and dislikes which dis- 
tinguish them from men in other 
professions. The test likewise dif- 
ferentiates the more _ successful 
from the less successful in that vo- 
cation.” The tests have been tried 
on university students to determine 
their prognostic value. If the tests 
are to have guidance value they 
must, when given to men before en- 
tering their training, foretell suc- 
cess or failure. On this point Dr 
Strong suggests that there is reason 
to believe that what is measured by 
the interest test is present in men 
prior to technical training and prac 
tical experience, that it is not the re- 
sultant of vocational choice, but is 
one factor, at least, in causing that 
vocational choice 

It is evident from this beginning 
that we have reason to look forward 
to the possession of a test that will 
measure in some useful degree the 
vocational interests of a youth, in- 
dependent of his conscious notions 
and regardless of whether he may 
be high or low in his mental level. 

[It is true that Strong’s test has 
thus far been limited to the analysis 
of interests among men already en- 
gaged in the professions, and among 
university students who are pre- 
paring to enter the professions, yet 
we are justified in feeling that the 
principles of such a test may soon 
be extended to reveal abiding voca 
tional interests in adolescent youth. 

Now an individual may have the 
intelligence, the aptitude, the train- 
ing and the interest common for 
success in a vocation and still fail 
because of physical unfitness, idio- 
syncracies of character or person- 
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ality, or emotional instability. P! 
sical measurements have long bee; 
common use and need not 
Character and p 
furnishing t 


research 


liscussed he re 
sonality traits are 
extensive 
measurement at the present tin 
The scientific study of different 
erees of emotional and mental 
bility takes us into the field of 
chiatry. While the scales and t 
may not be quite as objective a 


basis. of 


educational and vocational measur 
ments, the new science of psychiatry 
is rapidly growing to be a usefu 
ally to scientific vocational guidat 
The innate, or developed tenden 
to emotional and mental behav 
involving one’s human relations| 
must be taken into account 11 
guidance that is worthy of the nat 


Cumulative records. Or cou 
effective guidance demands a 


tory. One cannot know a persot 


a day, or a week, or a year. VW 
guidance must rest on a full kn 
edge of a pupil’s past as well as 
present Guidance, therefore, 


mands the production of ade: 
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subject matte 
from the time 
school Other cal 
contain the record of scholars! 


and progress through school, hea 
data, attendance, etc. Such reco 
furnish the basis for making a 
file graph which reveals a 
glance outstanding characterist 
yf strength or 
given time, as well as the trend 
development from one period to t 
next. These profile graphs are 
tensively and effectively used as 
corollary to measurement in guid 
ance programs 
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Siamese twins Vocational guid- 2. A step has been 
ance may be a resultant of scientific to reveal ‘the differé ( ( 
measurement and observation or abstract. mechanical. clerical 
ec! measurement may be the result of social abilities. Many aptitude te 
tl the necessity for guidance. At any are now available, som f whi 
rate, better measurement means have at least some prognostic value 
r better basis for guidance, and better All evidence points to a raj i deve] 
guidance requires better measure- opment in this field in the n 
t ment. These two are Siamese _ cade. 
twins. But before either measure- 3. Interest tests of some diagn 
' ment or guidance can give maxXi- ¢jc yalue have already bi "1 
mum service there must be further quyced in the universitv field. Ther 
development of the science of job is reason to expect that thev w 
. analysis. How few are the voca- pe extended to the earlier adolescet 
ru tions in which we have accurate, 


ave 
scientific analysis of the intellectual, i" 
physical, emotional, or social re- 
} quirements involved! Kitson’s sug- 

gestion, given in 1922, is still timely 


4. Tests of various factors of pet 
sonality have been attempted a1 
continuous research is 


this field 








—that we “lessen the emphasis upon at ss ' ; 
aptitude tests, at least temporarily, 5. The findings idl a, tema 
> and place more emphasis upon the Science Of mental and 
scientific analysis of the occupation havior, are at our commat 
until it has reached a state of re- 6. Most important 
; finement equal to that of the tests.” and me, as we go back to tl worl 
in summary, then, we may say that of guidance of boys and git t 
tests and measurements are furnish- fact that all of thesé 
ng the basis for improvement in have emphasized the 
guidance technique, as follows: scientific cumulati re 
1. Standardized subject tests and each child ors 
} mental tests are measuring the ac- ™uch impersonal as well 
omplishments and the capacity of ata. Such rec rds are 1 , 
ndividual pupils This permits ‘? remoy ounselng 
® more scientific adjustment of meth- Tealm ot mere personal 
ds and requirements and improves snap judgment. Fact 
uur educational guidance: Better opinions, are needed if 
educational guidance is fundamental dicta safe step ahead, an 
vocational guidance funct t 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


F. G. NICHOLS, 


Vocational education of any sort 
without vocational guidance before, 
during, and after the period of train- 
ing is little short of futile. If voca- 
tional education is one of the de- 
vices for aiding people in adjusting 
themselves to their economic en- 
vironment, it should be obvious that 
this function cannot be performed 
effectively without taking cogni- 
zance of all the factors involved 
in the process. The round-hole, 
square-peg theory may be a justifi- 
cation for vocational training, but it 
should not lead to the unsound doc- 
trine that by vocational education 
alone an occupational misfit can be 
adjusted to his job in all cases. Nor 
should it be assumed that if a work- 
er is a misfit in a given job voca- 
tional training for another job will 
insure a better fit. In either case 
the first step in the process of ad- 
justment is vocational guidance. In 
other words the solution of the mis- 
fit problem involves careful consid- 
eration of job requirements, pro- 
motional opportunities, and financial 
rewards in relation to personal apti- 
tudes, interests, and capacities. The 
way to solve the misfit problem in 
part at least is vocationally to guide 
and train prospective workers and 
thus dry up the stream of misfits at 
its source. Of course this does not 
mean that a complete job of voca- 
tional training can and should be 
done before the trainee enters upon 
employment. It does mean, how- 
ever, that he should be given such 
preliminary training as will prepare 
him to enter upon his initial employ- 
ment with reasonable prospects of 
ultimate success, fully recognizing 
that a complete job of vocational 
training cannot be done independent 


Harvard Universit) 


of occupational experience His 
most valuable vocational training 
will be self-acquired through intelli 
gent study and observation while 
participating in a worthwhile ec 
nomic enterprise. In no field of e& 
ucational endeavor is there greater 
need for a sound vocational and ed 
ucational guidance policy than i1 
that of commercial education. 

It is the purpose of this short 
statement to indicate and commer! 
upon some of the essential points 
keep in mind in the development 
a guidance program in connectio1 
with training for business. 

First, what is “business?” “Prey 
aration for business” is inadequate 
and meaningless as an objective of 
commercial education. More defi 
nite goals must be sighted befor 


any effective vocational preparation 
can be begun. The term “business” 
comprehends every type of ec 

nomic endeavor from the conduct of 
a peanut stand on the corner to th 
executive management of the Uni 
ted States Steel Corporation. It 
includes not only the wide range of 
management implied in the above 
statement, but hundreds of facilita- 
ting occupations ranging in many 
directions from the humble offic 
messenger to the sales manager, 
office manager, production engineer, 
advertising manager, personnel di- 
rector and scores of other easily 
recognized executive jobs. Business 
may be a thing not only too indefi- 
nite to be the objective of commer- 
cial education but also too big to be 
a vocational training goal. Business 
must be regarded as a field of human 
endeavor and not as a job for which 
specific training can be given. It is 
through vocational and educational 














guidance that this great fact and its 
significance can be made known to 
boys and girls who are facing the 
necessity of choosing for themselves 
. life work worthy of their abilities. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that in the prevocational training 
period a vocational guidance pro- 
gram which is planned to assist 
pupils in making an occupational 
choice should confine its activities 
to giving assistance in the choice of 

field of service as distinguished 
from the choice of a particular life 
work. The major fields of service 
from a vocational guidance view- 
point are professional, commercial, 
ndustrial, agricultural, and mari- 
time activities. Within each type 
there is need for the widest possible 
variety of aptitudes, interests, and 
capacities. Once the field is de- 
cided upon the guidance work may 
be narrowed somewhat to include 
more specific occupations within the 
field chosen Even after the field is 
indicated, there still is time for a 
considerable amount of vocational 
guidance before serious vocational 
training begins. However, it is 
doubtful if this guidance work 
should continue to include all the 
helds of human endeavor. Such 
practice can lead only to fickleness 
in the matter of vocational selec- 
tion. For example, once the field of 
commerce has been chosen, the 
guidance program may be narrowed 
safely to a consideration of the in- 
numerable opportunities within that 
field. It hardly needs to be stated 
that reconsideration of the field is 
proper at any time in clear cases of 
wrong choice or in doubtful cases. 
But it does not follow that doubts 
about the wisdom of the choice 
made should flow constantly and un- 
necessarily from a program of guid- 
ance which tends to hold continually 
before pupils whose choices already 
have been made the advantages of 
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other conflicting fields of economic 

activity. ; 
The four peru as of gquidai \s tar ' 

as commerce is concerned, voca . 

tional guidance may | divided 

roughly into four periods. First, the 

general period during which the ne ; 

cessity for vocational choice and ' 

training will be emphasize ind 

much general information regarding 

the various fields of social rvice 

will be made available to pupi 

yet ready ti mak \ ational 

choice. In this period there sl} 

be more study of th ) 

of the fields covered tl letailed 

instruction regardins ( 

patic ns only is the | t 

tivities of their respect ' 

The work of this period should be . 

largely the responsibility of the v 

cational guidance department t] 

such cooperation of all other de 

partments as may be needed. Second, 

the prevocational period during : 

which through counseling, explot 

tion, tryout courses, careful consid 

eration of aptitudes and interests 

with appropriate testing, and such 

other means as may be dey 1 pu 

pils should be helped to decide up 

the best business approach to adopt 


As a result of the work of this period 


pupils should be able to choose fre 

among the following initi: on 
tact jobs: stenographer, bookkeeper, 
general clerk, or salespersot [he 


‘ 


work of this period sh 
ried on by the vocational guidance 
workers with the cooperation of 
the commercial department Third 


the early vocational period during 
which specific preparation for th 
initial contact job should be given 


along with the development of an 


appreciation of the importance of 





the choice of an ultimate goal ob 

jective toward which to strive after 

entering upon employment. Such 

goals may be ownership of a busi 
| 


ness of moderate size or a depart 
ment headship in a larger | 


yusiness 
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under corporate managemen Chis 
period’s guidance work should be 


done by the commercial department 
with the cooperation of the guid- 
ance department. Fourth, the early 

nployment period during which 
the worker should helped in the 
effective use of all that he has 
learned and in discovering how to 
make experience yield its largest 
educational return as he _ forges 
ahead toward his ultimate goal. The 
work of this period should be ac- 
complished through the coopera- 
tive efforts of commercial educators, 
vocational counselors, employers, 
superior officers, associates, and 
others who are interested in the de- 
velopment of better business as well 
as in the worker’s individual ad- 
vancement 

Second, the office job. It is non- 
sense to assume that the few con- 
ventional office jobs for which spe- 
cific vocational commercial training 
is being given are of great perma- 
nent importance in the lives of any 
considerable number of commercial 
workers. Such jobs as s 
rapher, bookkeeper, typist, calcula 
ing machine operator, dictating ma- 
chine operator, etc., cannot be ap- 
propriate end points in the business 
careers of boys or girls who really 
are competent to hold such jobs. 
Economically these jobs offer little 
in the way of encouragement to 
ambitious and capable boys and 
girls. As initial contacts, jumping 
off places, or stepping stones they 
are worth considering. Many who 
have not ability to use them as such 
are doomed to bitter disappointment 
as the years go by. Matrimony 
will deliver many of the girls, but 
the boys who get stranded on this 
lower level of a business organiza- 
tion must work out their own sal- 
vation in some other way. Doubt as 
to the uneconomic status of office 
jobs will give way in the face of the 
facts about wages for such occupa- 
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ons as they are tabulated in “Cle: 
ical Salaries in the United State 
1926” (National Industrial Confer 
ence Board, Inc.). Careful compa: 
son with industrial or trade wags 
will convince the most prejudic: 
that those whose aptitudes or abil 
ties do not suggest at least prom 


, 
+ 


tion beyond the office clerk stag 
should choose a more promisin 


field in which to cast their lot. This 


does not mean that office work 
not entitled to consideration. It 
does mean that those who cann 
use it as a stepping-stone probably 
should look elsewhere for occupa 
tional opportunity. 

Here is where vocational and edu 
cational guidance “ needed. But 
must not take the form of a stud 
of such occupations as art referrs 
to above except in their relation 
promotional possibilities in busines 
and as the best contact jobs to us« 
as door openers to a business career 
of real importance. At present t 
much emphasis is being placed upo: 
these intermediate jobs by both tl 
vocational guidance teacher and th 
commercial educator. Such jo 
must be put in their rightful pla 
so as to render more intelligent tl 
demand for present-day types 
vocational commercial training 
render more eftective attempts 
improve such training 

Third, type of traits needed. TI! 
real rewards of business, such 
should be within the contemplat 
of ambitious and capable boys an 
girls, are earned throug! 
business activities which call for 
high degree of intel lligence on tl 
part of those who earn them. Thi 


may or may not mean the exact kind 
of intelligence which is measured 


for the I. Q., but it does mean som: 
thing different from “mechanical in 
telligence” and possibly from “ab 


stract intelligence.” It may mean 


an intelligence which is more appro 
priately described as “social,” o1 


h types of 
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THE VO 
economic, oO just plain “busi- 
ness sense.” This does not mean the 
ability essential to that sharp prac- 
tice which often confounded 
with real business ability. Rather is 
t that kind of foresight which en- 
great social service to be 
rendered and and 
means of rendering it for the com- 
mon good as well as for the result- 
financial rewards 

lere again the guidance worker 
may function through such activi- 
will make it clear to boys 
and girls that social ideals, joy of 
understanding of psycho- 


r as 
is so 


sages a 


devises ways 


1 


t1eS aS 


service, 
logical factors in human relation- 
ships, an interest in economic theory 
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hope to succeed in business than 
does manipulative aptitude in learn- 
ing to run a typewriter, a calculat- 
ing machine, or any other office 
device, or the peculiar muscular and 
mental coordination essential to 
stenographic success, or the figure 
ability which is pertinent to all office 
record work, or the glibness of 
tongue which is one of the supposed 
assets of a salesman, or the finger 
control involved in maty types of 
clerical procedure. Yn other words, 
true vocational guidance will see to 
it that those who are tempted to 
prepare for a business career will 
first sight goals beyond those rep- 
presented by the temporary and 
unsatisfying intermediate or step- 
ping-stone jobs usually conceived 
of as worthy objectives of business 
training ; and what is even more im- 
portant, will help them to study 
themselves in relation to the re- 


quirements of such ultimate objec- 
tives rather than in relation to the 
more transient objectives of busi- 
ness training. 
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Fourth, the line of promot 
are no promotional lines 


ness Or, rather, ther 


merable but uncharted a1 m 
or less indefinite prot line 
In other words it is practicall 
possible to show Joh wl 
chosen business as | held ar 
sighted a worthy 1 ite § 
within this field, just where 
should begin and ust what ¢ 
tion he should trav to re 
goal. Now in the cases « ' 
aim to become plumber! 
makers, carpenters, elect: 
contractors in any ot tl r 
such boys can be given a vocat 
sailing chart which will ! 1 the 
through fundamental t1 J 
prenticeship training irne 
experience, and su I 
very close to the 9 
such boys the \ I 
tional stream runs like vi 
little chance of getting 
course once launched in th: | 
trade-training boat 

But for John who has ( 
business career and hopes to becon 
a sales manager there is no su 
convenient and well-marked prom 
tional stream. He is not « ed 
any single starting point. Mess¢ 


ger, mail clerk, file clerk, cashier 
any one of countless other co 
jobs may be used. Nor are tl 


termediate 
sarily fixed 
keeper, credit clerk, colle« 
chandise 


ote nograp! el 


each may in turn serve the fur 


of pushing him 
goal. But then, circumstance 
be such that he m: 
permitted to travel an enti 
ferent route through shippit 


along? Wal 


stock clerk, assistant buyer, 
and salesman. Thus it is seer 
for the commercial pupil the 


many routes open to him 
of these ri 


guidance 


utes 1s marked 


Like the marine! 


iy be tIorce 


c ' mo nomte ne 
topping pou I 


clerk, or retail salesmar 
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sets out to sea he must be prepared 
to sail an unmarked The 
thing for him to do is to choose his 
field, sight his goal as accurately as 
keep his mind open to 
change if that seems best, select a 
contact job with sequential jobs 
ahead of it leading toward his goal, 
and then make the broadest possible 
preparation for his life work in the 
full realization of its manifold com- 
plexiti 3 
Once 


course. 


possible, 


more vocational guidance 
plays its part. It must see to it 
that those who choose the commer- 
cial program are fully advised as to 
the need for careful planning, the 
more or less chaotic state of busi- 
ness from a promotional viewpoint, 
the dangers of getting stranded on 
its lower levels, and the hazards 
which they must face in making 
their way to a satisfactory status in 
some worthwhile commercial 
ganization or in a business of their 
own. 

Fifth, preparation for special posi- 
tions. There is relatively little op- 
portunity to “learn busines on the 
job” at present. 3usiness has 
grown too large and too impersonal 
to permit of any such relationship as 
once obtained between the master 
craftsman and his apprentice, or be- 
tween the merchant and his jack- 
of-all-trades assistant. The larger 
rewards as well as the larger satis- 
factions are to be found in-big busi- 
ness, or at least in business bigger 
than the conventional one-man busi- 
ness of an earlier day. Big business 
is highly organized. It is depart- 
mentalized. Its responsible execu- 
tives are experts—office managers, 
sales managers, buyers, production 


S 
] 
i 


or- 


managers, advertising managers, 
accountants, financial managers, 


personnel managers, traffic mana- 
gers, etc. These are the ultimate 
objectives referred to elsewhere in 
this article. If one is to learn much 


outside of the department of his 
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choice, or the one in which chance 
lands him, he must supplement his 
experience by study before and dur- 
ing employment. Thousands, yes 
hundreds of thousands, of business 
executives, present and potential 
are “going to school.” Correspond- 
ence and other extension courses 
are drawn upon for much need 
knowledge no longer obtainable o1 
the job. Thus boys and girls seek 
ing big success in business must b 
taught to appreciate not only tecl 
nical skill training, but general edu 
cation (if there is any such thing 
and general business eduggtion 
well. They must be bigg#r thar 
any particular job if disappointment 
is not to be their lot. The promo 
tional stream, crooked and un- 
marked as it is, is effectually blocked 
to those who have only technical 
skill. 

Here we have the guidance task 
to sell the bigger idea of business 
which does not rest upon mere tech 
nical competency and to assist bus! 
ness educators who are trying t 
give new meaning to general edu 
cation and general business educa- 
tion as a part of an effective com 
mercial education program. This 
can be accomplished by making boys 
and girls aware of the futility of 
skill training unsupported by a good 
active brain, a true conception of 
the social aims of business, th 
unreliability of experience as a 
teacher, and the unmistakable de 
mand for trained minds as well as 
for trained hands to do the work of 
the business world. 

Sixth, the basis for prognosis. If 
what has already been said is true, 
the futility of setting much store by 
aptitude tests based upon initial 
contact jobs as a device for voca- 
tional guidance must be apparent 
Why worry about Mary’s ability t 
be a typist before we have helped 
Mary evaluate her powers in rela 
tion to some more important aspect 
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of business which might be an ac- 
ceptable ultimate goal? Why worry 
about John’s ability to write a per- 
fect business hand until some goal 
requiring handwriting ability of 
high order is in view? It should be 
ybvious that personal characteristics, 
mental abilities, mechanical powers, 
social understanding, occupational 
iptitudes, cooperative attitudes, etc.., 
which are known to be essential 
to success in an ultimate goal 
position or relationship 
should be made the basis of our 
prognostic testing program. Once 
fitness for a definite ultimate goal 
is determined, it should be easy 
enough to insure preparation for at 
least one of many contact jobs 
which can be used as a stepping- 
stone in one’s progress toward his 
real goal. 

Here again the guidance depart- 
ment can do much in the way of 
securing the immediate substitu- 
tion of real goals in place of ap- 
parent goals as the basis of the 
guidance and vocational testing pro- 
cedure. 

Seventh, relative responsibility im 
positions. High grade work in the 
skilled trades commands greater re- 
spect and wages than does the same 
grade of work in many overrated 
white-collar jobs. The guidance 
department must see to it that 
boys and girls develop a deep sense 
of true values in wrestling with 
the problem involved in vocational 
choice. This means that no longer 
should those whose aptitudes indi- 
cate large success in productive ac- 
tivity be encouraged in the belief 
that the white-collar office job car- 
ries with it greater respectability. 
Nor should the girl with selling 
aptitudes be permitted to regard re- 
tail salesman as a less desirable job 
than stenographer or bookkeeper. 
These latter two jobs have occupied 
the center of the stage long enough. 
They have no monopoly on promo- 


business 
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tional opportunity and for tl n 

especially qualified to do well in 
them, they may lead to certain fai 
ure. Each pupil should be helped to 


evaluate himself in rel: 


ition to some 


worthy occupation and to avoid the 
mistake of choosing a1 ccupation 
because it has eome to be looked 
upon as having virtues not { esse 
by other jobs as a _ promotional 
medium The best promotior 
medium for any pupil is the job f 


which he has special aptitud 
which he is most interested, a1 
which he is most likely to draw at 
tenton to his superior ability by th 


character of the work whi ( 
7 
aoes. 

Eighth, occupational studies. Vor 


tional guidance need not wait upo 
vocational education in the mattet 


of occupational analysis which 
sential either to guidance or tra 
ing. Both departments should b« 


dissatisfied with the meager and 1 
reliable fact basis of much that has 
been written on the subject of con 
mercial occupations. Most occupa- 
tional studies are hopelessly con- 
fused. The most elemental jobs and 
the most difficult ultimate goal jobs 
are treated without discrimination 
Organization departments and spe 
cific jobs are jumbled together. In- 
dustrial and commercial callings are 
handled without clear distinction 
Even kinds of businesses are hope 
lessly confused with jobs within 
those same businesses. For exam 
ple, on a single page of a book on 
occupations may be found a para- 
graph on the “insurance 
as an occupation. This is followed 
by a discussion of “real 
agent.” Obviously one is a kind of 
business and the other is an occu 
pation within a kind of business 
Vocational guidance must be based 
upon clearer thinking and sharpe: 


1 


discrimination if it is to fulfil its 


‘ ” 
Dusiness 


sctate 
Cstalt 
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mission in the field of commerce 
cannot proceed upon the 


Surely it 
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false assumption that there is much 
analogy between commerce and in- 
dustry from a guidance point of 
view. This is its chief weakness at 
present. But it should be admitted 
that commercial educators are quite 
fault ley have 


as much at 
failed to comprehend the big 
their problem until recently. 
haps those interested in vocational 
guidance and those concerned with 
vocational education may hope to 
accomplish jointly what neither 
working alone has been able to 
accomplish—the development of a 
sound philosophy of commercial 
education with the con- 
comitant of a workable program to 
more pene- 
vocational 
business 


since t 


necessary 
make it effective and a 
trating conception of 
guidance in relation to 
training with a workable plan for 
making it a competent forerunner 
and 
education 


| "0 att na 


acct mpaniment Oot ci ymmercial 


guidance and vocational 
education. From what has been said 
above it should be clear that the 
following quotation from the writer 
of a recent book on vocational guid- 
ance is in error: “Vocational guid- 
ance is not a part of vocational edu- 
cation.” True, not all vocational 
guidance is identified with voca- 
tional education, but in all vocational 
there must be vocational 
Therefore, it is especially 


education 
guidance. 


important to emphasize again that 
vocational guidance must not end 
when commercial education begins. 
Through the latter the former may 
be carried on most effectively once 
the field of commerce is chosen by 
a pupil 


Through his various busi- 
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ness training activities his real apt 
tudes and interests should be r 
vealed; at least as far as they ind 
cate probable success in any partict 
lar aspect of business manageme: 
Vocational guidance courses paralle] } 
with, but independent of vocatior 
training actually begun, tend to w 
set judgments already formed and 
defeat the purposes of 
the whole vocational guidance pr 


a sense to 


gram. Counselors and other voca 
tional guidance workers must | 
brought to a full realization of the 
fact that the effectiveness of the 


work can be greatly increased 
winning the cooperation of voca 
tional teachers in the furtherance | 
guidance ends through 
phasis on the 
vocational instruction 
Finally, the greatest s« 


guidance workers a1 


prope ; Se 
guidance aspects 
rvice W 
vocational 
commercial teachers can render pu 
pils in connection with their prep- , 
aration for a 
make them aware of 
there can be no such thing as 
finished preparation for such 
career; that business is a huge, dy 
namic economic force which must 
be properly directed for the common 
good; that real success will not 
necessarily flow from the mere pos- 
session of any particular business 
skill; and that the most they can 
expect from their business educa- 
tion is that it will equip them t 
make the most of the daily lessons 
which experience will bring them 
and upon the mastery of which the 
true quality and quantity of their 
success will depend. 


business career is t 
the fact that 
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ind 

es ¢ GENERAL TOPIC 

pro" | HARNESSING GUIDANCE AND 
oca AATATIO 

st PERSONNEL 

f tl FOR SERVICE IN 1928 

the HOTEL AND DINNER 

iis RESERVATIONS 

aCe Ol F Those expecting to attend meet- 
= ings should make hotel reservations 
oS at the Hotel Statler. The Annual 
Association Dinner will be held Fri- 
Viii¢ 


|| @ay evening, February 24, at 6:30, 
ent the Hotel Statler. There will be 


Bs luncheon meetings Thursday, Fri- 
PT©P- » Way, and Saturday, at 12:15, at the 
is t Hotel Statler. The National Voca- 
that + fional Guidance Association will 
aS 4 “$ave an information desk on the 
ch a Mezzanine floor, Parlor F, of the 


: Statler. Luncheon and din- 
must fer reservations should be made at 
1mon @n early date with Miss Susan J. 

not ‘inn, 15 Beacon Street, Boston. The 


, dy- “Fiotel 


pos- ' @incheons will be two dollars a plate 

iness nd the dinner will be three dollars 
can | @ Plate 

caged RAILROAD RATES 

Tl oO : . 

renee it is necessary to hold member- 

Tee Ship in the National Education Asso- 

1 the | meation in order to secure a reduc- 

their Bon in fare. The rate is usually 


One fare and one-half for the round 
ip. One may become a member by 
Femitting the fee, two dollars, to 
Bir. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 1201 

th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
At the same time a railroad identi- 


Bication certificate should be re- 
“Wuested. No adjustment of fare 


May be made to any one who neg- 


} 
4 
4 
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February 23, 24, and 25, 1928 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Headquarters—Hotel Statler 


lects to obtain in advance a rail 
road identification certificate and a 
round-trip ticket 
special convention rates a 
seven selling days before the N. E.A 
Convention which begins February 
26. Mr. Crabtree is unable to get 
any modification of this rule to date 
but Mr. Shankland is consulting 
with railroad officials 
YOU ARE INVITED 
The members of the National \ 


cational Guidance Association are 
cordially invited to visit the offices 


Rules governing 


l 


low only 


of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance in Boston, at 15 Beacon 
Street, and the Bureau of Voca- 


tional Guidance at Harvard Univer- 


sity, 24 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street (near Memorial Hall), in 
Cambridge, any time during thet 
stay in Boston 

The Bureau of Research and 
Guidance of Providence, R. I., unde 


the direction of Dr. Richard D 
Allen, extends a very cordial invita- 
tion to visit the schools at Provi 
dence and see a guidance p1 


oral 


in operation. This is just fifty 
miles from Boston and if there is a 
sufficient demand a party will be 


made up to take this trip 
EXHIBIT 

The Publicity Committee has pre 
pared an exhibit of charts, record 
forms, publications, etc 
ing the Vocational Guidance activi 
ties of a number of city school sys 
tems and colleges, for the annual 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance 


re preset! t 
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Association. It will be on display at 
the Hotel Statler. Miss Anne S. 
Davis, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Chicago, is in charge of the 
exhibit and will send it to any city 
wishing it, upon request, after the 


meeting. 
PROGRAM 
Thursday, February 23 
9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. Registration 
—Hotel Statler, Parlor F. 
9a.m.to12m. Observation of the 
Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance of Boston 
Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of 
Vocational Guidance of Boston, has 
arranged to have various members 
of the Boston staff discuss the vari- 
ous phases of the work of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance at 
15 Beacon Street. 
12:15 to 2:15 p. m. 
Luncheon—Hotel 
lor A 
Presiding: Miss Josephine Hintgen, 
Supervisor of Educational Guid- 
ance, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Topic: Work of the Branch Asso- 
ciations. 
Representatives of the branch 
associations will tell briefly of the 
work of their respective associa- 
tions. 
2:30 to 4:30 p.m. General Meeting 
—Hotel Statler, Georgian Room 
Joint meeting of the New Eng- 
land Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 
Presiding: Mr. Michael J. Downey, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Greetings — Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Topic: Critical Analysis of Existing 


Get-together 
Statler, Par- 


Guidance Services and Tech- 
niques. Critical Analysis of 
Present Guidance Programs. 
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Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Profess 
of Education, University 
Wisconsin. 

Salient Trends in Occupation: 
Studies. 


sity of California. 


Salient Trends in Counseling 
Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Mor 
roe High School, Rochester 
New York. 

Salient Trends in Vocationa 
Education. Mr. R. O. Small, 
State Director of Vocationa 


Education of Massachusetts 
Boston. 
Salient 
and Follow-up. 


Trends in Placem«e 
Miss Susan 


Ginn, Director of Vocationa 
Guidance, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


6:00 p. m. Trustees Dinner Meet 
ing—Hotel Statler, Parlor E 

8:00 to 10:00 p. m. General Meet 
ing—Hotel Statler, 
Room. 


Georgiat 


Presiding: Miss Susan J. Ginn, Di- 


rector of Vocational Guidance 


Boston. 
Topic: Analyses of the Problems 

Industrial Personnel. 
Improving Placement  Tech- 
niques. Dr. Charles C. Weide. 
mann, Professor of School Ad 
ministration, Teachers’ Colleg: 
University of Nebraska. 
Publicity as an Aid in Voca- 
tional Guidance. Miss Mar 
Stewart, Boston American, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 
Good Business. Mr. Walter H 
Neaves, Personnel Manager, \\ 
F. Schrafft and Sons Compan 
Boston. 
Organizing a Business Institu 
tion for Training. Mr. Jame: 
H. Greene, Director Researc! 
Bureau for Retail Training 


University of Pittsburgh. 
Discussion: Led by Mr. C. C. Robm 


Miss Emily G, Palmer 
Lecturer in Education, Univer. 
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rofess > ; ; 
sitv. « son, National Secretary of Em- 
F ployed Boys, Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. 


pationa 


Palmer Friday, February 24 

Univer. 9:00 a. m. to 12 m. Industrial Visits. 
The Boston committee has ar- 

nseling fanged for some interesting educa- 

1, Mor tional trips to industries and busi- 

chester 


Bess places where noteworthy guid- 
: Bnce work is being carried on. Join 
rationa. “Bre group with which you wish to 
Small, Bo by making reservations Thurs- 
ationa Hav afternoon at the Information 


husetts Desk, Parlor F, on the mezzanine 

floor. These parties will leave for 

— their destination early Friday morn- 

a ing, but reservations must be made 

ation. Thursday afternoon so that trans- 
ssachi yortation may be provided. 

1. William Filene’s Sons Com- 

Mee any, Boston. Explanation of Work. 

or E {r. Bixby, Employment Manager 

Meet- ®f the William Filene’s Sons Com- 

-org pany : 


2. Dennison Manufacturing Com- 

nn. Die pany, Framingham, Massachusetts. 

‘ es ial of Work. Mr. Henry 

5. Dennison, President of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company. 


idance 


ate 3. W. F. Schrafft & Sons Com- 
_. . «pany, Boston. Explanation of Work. 
ech @Mr. Walter H. Neaves, Personnel 
ae Manager of the W. F. Schrafft & 
MOL L1\G- 


Sons Company. 
12:15 to 2:15 p. m. Luncheon— 
Hotel Statler, Parlor A. 


ollege 


Voca: Presiding: Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Many Professor of Education, Swarth- 
1, Bos- more College. 
ter H Leader of Discussion : Miss Leona 
rer. Vi C. Buchwald, Baltimore Public 
npany . Schools. 
Topic: Vocational Guidance Maga- 
nstitu- zine. . ee ae we 
Jame: Mr. Fred C. Smith, Editor of 
coos Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
aining Dr. John M. Brewer, Harvard 
; University. 
Robin. |Liscussion on Future of the Maga- 
zine. 
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1. How can the magazine be made 
to serve the movement and the 
Association? 


2.How can it be made more 
nearly self-supporting? 

2:30 to 4:30 p. m Round Table 
Discussions—Hotel Statler, Sam- 
ple Room Floor. 

1. Occupational Research 
Leader of Discussion: Miss 


Emily G. Palmer, Lecturer in 
Education, University of Calli 
fornia. 

Papers : 
Factors Determining the Choice 
of an Occupation for Study and 
Analysis Dr. M. S. Lewis, 
Professor of Vocational Edu 
cation, University of Indiana 
Miss Mildred Rosenstiel, Direc- 
tor of Women’s Occupational 
Bureau of Minneapolis 
Purpose and the Organization 
of Occupational Studies. 
Mr. R. B. Cunliffe, Director of 
Vocational Bureau of the Col 
lege of the City of Detroit 
A Plan for Coordinated Effort 
in Occupational Research. Miss 
Mary P. Corre, Director Occu- 
pational Research and Counsel- 
ing Division, Cincinnati, Ohi 

2. Counseling 

Leader of Discussion: Miss Mil- 
dred E. Lincoln, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New York 
-apers: 
Guidance and the Development 
of Personality. Miss Nellie G 
Wilson, Spokane, Washington. 
Individual Analysis of Counsel 
ing. Miss Helen D. Bragdon 
The Counseling Program of the 
Six Year High School Mr. 
W. W. Hall, Vocational Coun- 
selor, Collingwood High School, 
Cleveland. 
The Administration of a Coun 
seling Program. Mr. H. H 
Bixler, Director Testing and 
Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia 
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3. Exploratory Courses 
Leader of Discussion: Mr. Frank 
M. Leavitt, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 
Papers: 
Mr. Thistle, Principal of North- 
eastern Junior High School, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Charles F. Towne, Assis- 
tant Superintendent in charge 
of Secondary Education, Provi- 
dence. 
4. Placement and Follow-up. 


Leader of Discussion: Mr. 
Thomas D. Ginn, Boston 

Papers: 

Placement: The Function of Place- 
ment in a School Guidance 
Program. Miss Anne S. Davis, 
Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau, Chicago, III. 
What We Need to Know about 
the Job and the Employer. Mr. 
J. D. Stark, Director of Place- 
ment, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The Actual Process of Place- 
ment. Miss Edith Gwinn, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, Philadelphia. 

Follow-up: For Readjustment. 
Miss Edith M. Campbell, Di- 
rector Vocational Bureau, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

For Guidance. Mr. Irving O. 
Scott, Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Boston. 
For Research. Mr. Harold B. 
Foye, Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Boston. 

5. Records 

Leaders of Discussion: Mr. C. C 
Robinson, National Secretary 
of Employed Boys, Y. M.C.A., 
New York City, and Dr. Mary 
H. S. Hayes, Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors, New York City. 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, Assistant 


Professor of Collegiate Edi 
tional Research, Columbia | 
versity. 


6. Guidance Problems in Conti: 

tion Schools 
Leader of Discussion: Mr. \ 
ling Kersey, Assistant Super 
intendent, Los Angeles, ( 
fornia 
Papers: 

Individual Counseling of Part 
time Pupils. Mr. A. R. Gra 
ham, Director of Vocatior 
Education, Madison, Wisconsi 
Placement and Work Adjust 
ment of Girls in a Continuatio: 
School. Miss Louise C. Keyes 
Girls’ Division of Boston ( 
tinuation School, Boston 
Placement and Work Adjust 
ment of Boys in a Continuati 
School. Dr. Franklin J. Kell 
Principal, East Side Continu 
tion School, New York 


6:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting—H 
Statler, Parlor A 

Presiding: Dr. A. H. Edgerton, D 
rector of Bureau of Vocatior 
Guidance and Research, Uni 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Greetings: Dr. Payson Smith, | 
missioner of Education of Ma 
achusetts. 

Addresses: Dr. John M. Bi: 
Director of. Bureau of Vocat 
Guidance, Harvard University 
Mr. F. O. Holt, Executive D 
rector of Educational Records an 
Guidance, University of Wis 
sin 
Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, Member 
the firm of William Filene’s Sot 
Company, Boston. 

Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Consu 
tant Engineer, New York City 


Saturday, February 25 
9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m Genera 











THE VOC 





duca Meetinge—Hotel Statler, Ball 

‘on Room Foyer. 

Presiding: Dr Myers, 
Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance, University of 
Michigan 

eT Topic: The Establishment and De- 

velopment of an Organized De- 

partment of Guidance 


Ger rge E. 


The Organization of Guidance in 
Part ‘rovidence Schools. Dr. Richard 
—. - D. Allen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Providence, R. I. 
How an Organized Department of 
Guidance can Aid Continuation 
School Pupils. Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller, Principal, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. 
How an Organized Department of 
Guidance can Aid in Supervision 
and Curriculum Revision. Mr. B. 
Her E. McCormick, Secretary of Wis- 
nts onsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
) tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Organization of the Secondary 
lot School for Guidance. Dr. Jesse 
B. Davis, Professor of Education, 


T 
} 





r) Boston. 
onal J 12:30 to 3:00 p. m. Luncheon— 
iver Hotel Statler, Parlor A. 
| Presiding: Dean F. F. Bradshaw, 
; University of North Carolina. 
Topic: Vocational Guidance in Col- 
) leges. 
wer, | The program will deal with the 
on one phase of guidance in which 
practically everyone is interested 
Di- | and in which the greatest service 
ind }) can be rendered at present, giving 


“Or information about occupations. It 
) is desired to make this a meeting 
ot of set speeches or papers but of 


r -r : 
¥ general participation and exchange 
fexperiences. Persons who attend 
the meeting are requested to gather 


hgures from their own institutions 
regarding the questions to be dis- 
» cussed, and bring them to the meet- 
ng so as to reveal points of differ- 
eral ence or similarity. 
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college 
students express interest. Sta- 
} j 


which 


1. Occupations in 


tistics summarized by C. : 
Drake, Director of Guidance 
and Personnel, Adelphi Col- 
lege. 

2. Occupations which college 
graduates’ ente1 Statistics 


summarized by Dr. L. D. Hart- 
son, Oberlin College 

3. What occupations should be 
presented? Discus 
$10n. 

4. Methods of giving inf: 
about occupations. 

a. Lectures by representatives 
of vocations. Discussion led 
by Dr. Mabelle B. Blake, 
Director of Personnel, Smith 
College 

b. Occupational monographs. 
Discussion led by Miss Beat- 
rice Doerschuk, Assistant 
Director, Welfare Council, 
New York City. 

c. A Vocational Library. Dis- 
cussion led by Mr. F. K. W. 
Drury, Assistant Librarian, 


Genera! 


rmation 


Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
3:00 p.m. Business Meeting—Hotel 


Statler, Parlor A 
New Trustees’ Meeting 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, and President, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


Vocational Guidance is but one 
phase of the larger subject of coun- 
seling and guidance. I| am not cer- 


tain that it is the most important 
phase. Sometimes it will be the 
most important for a_ particular 
youth, but freque ntly anothe type 


of guidance, such as health or edu 
cational guidance, will | f 
value. Human beings in their con 


plete selves are so interrelated that 
it is almost 


useless to cy 
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cation apart from education, health 
and physical development, social 
adjustment and character. Voca- 
tional succes is so dependent upon 
health, education, character, and 
upon family and community rela- 
tions that it is not infrequently 
found that the specialist in each of 
the several fields of guidance in- 
cludes all the other fields within his 
own. 

I have been asked for a statement 
on Vocational Guidance; hence | 
shall attempt to limit myself to the 
one field, although I find it difficult 
to draw artificial boundaries about 
a field for academic purposes when 
there are no such boundaries in 
practical living. 

Vocational Guidance concerns it- 
self with information about occupa- 
tions, information about vocational 
abilities of individuals, and with the 
application of such information in 
locating the individual in employ- 
ment and the development of the in- 
dividual on the job. 

There has been a lot of deceitful 
sentiment about finding one’s par- 
ticular niche or calling, seizing op- 
portunity that knocks but once. Un- 
less we be geniuses or severely 
handicapped, there are perhaps none 
of us so narrowly constituted that 
there are not three or four or more 
perfectly good vocations for each 
one. We are probably very much 
like the young man who, on seeing 
a display of presents in the store 
labeled “For the only girl you love,” 
called the clerk and ordered a half 
dozen. 


Propinquity in vocation, as in 


love, makes many a marriage. | 


a school teacher because I could se 
the Warrensburg, Missouri, Stat 


Normal School from the cornfi 
on my father’s farm and becau 
there were many stumps in the fi 

Perhaps 
will want to say, “But think wi 
the schools would have been sa 
had a guidance specialist been 
the job ” The job next door do 
many a youth to a meager life, 

also saves many another fron 
wasted life. Vocational informat 
helps youth to see over the toy 
the local school and past the 

next door. It is for him a cleat 
house reaching out to many sch 
and vocations. Shall youth be gi 
the vision or left with the job 1 
door? It all depends on the y 

and it is just here that an invent 


some guidance specialis 


of the abilities and needs of the i 


dividual should be made by son 


specialist. This inventory will ha 
to take account of all the qualit 
of the individual, health, phys 
development, education, chara 
emotions, and the will. 

If Vocational Guidance does n 
ing more than eliminate urges 
occupations that are manifestly 
yond the field of the individua 
abilities, and aids somewhat in 


riving at a choice of one of sever 
vocations well within the capabi 


ties of the individual, and if it ca 


serve to magnify the importance 
the will to work as the foundat 
of success, it will have demonstrat 
its right to a place among the i 
portant services which the scho 
should supply the young people 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 





Juvenile delinquency and crime. Evi- 
jence of the need for study of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and 
its prevention has accumulated dur- 
ing the past year, according to 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, whose annual re- 
port, just made public, urges the 
creation of a division of the bureau 
devoted entirely to delinquency and 
its prevention. 

“There is a growing appreciation 
of the fact that crime has its begin- 
ning in the delinquencies of chil- 
dren and that we are paying too 
much for the care and punishment 
of the criminals and too little for 
the prevention of crime,” Miss Ab- 
bott says. It is her belief that care- 
ful study is the foundation upon 
which a program of prevention must 
be built. 

During the year the plan for uni- 
form reporting of juvenile court 
Statistics of delinquency, depend- 
ency, and neglect, initiated by the 
Children’s Bureau, was put into 
effect. Already, Miss Abbott points 
out, about 80 courts in 20 states 
have promised cooperation and 
have been supplied with statistical 
cards. The number of cases dealt 
with by the cooperating courts 
varies from less than 50 a year to 
several thousands. Among the 
large cities cooperating in the plan 
are New York, Philadelphia, But. 
falo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

The Dangerous Age in Employment. 
Children 16 and 17 years of age 
suffer proportionately more injuries 


while at work than children either 
older or younger, 


cent report of the Wiscon 


‘ rdine ¢ 
acCcort lg 


trial Commission on child labor 
that state 

Larae Double Compensati lz 
to Minors, New York An 
$9,984 was made in a recent yé 
New York State to a boy of 15 
the loss of his arm while illegally 
emploved, and another of $9,760 


of 16 ils ) illegally emp! VE 


a boy 
for the loss of a hand. The New 
York Bureau of Women in Indust: 

which has published an analysis 

the of double com; 
paid to minors for injury during 
legal employment, calls attentior 
the need for a law to govern the 


cases ensat 


+ 


administration of such awards 
that thev will be used in re-edu 
ing the disabled minors At presen 
they are paid to the minor or his 


guardian with no stipulation as 
how the money shall be used 
Vocational Guidance in 
munities. It is onlv the larger cities 
that have comprehensive vocational 
guidance programs, says 
C. E. Partch of Rutgers University 
With his assistance, a county-wide 
experiment was carried on in Hun- 
terdon County, N. J., by a commit- 
tee of school officials, the county 


Posy I ¢ . 


Professor 


Y.M.C.A. secretary, and interested 
citizens. A description of the ex 
periment is given in the Survey of 


November 15, 1927 

Intelligence Tests for Blind Children 
Dur -@ the last 10 vears 
gence tests adapted for blind chil 
tests used for chil- 


intelli 


“hj! 


dren from the 
dren with normal sight have been 
given in more than half the schools 
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for the blind in the United States 
The Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Instruction of the Blind in Penn- 
sylvania and the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind in Massachusetts have 
undertaken experimental studies in 
the psychology of the blind, in the 
hope that such research will ulti- 
mately do for the education of the 
blind what is being done for the 
general educational system of the 
country, through the classification 
yf students according to ability, 
the diagnosis of their individual 
difficulties, and vocational guidance 

Fewer Bo Auton é Thieves in 
Los Angeles. The records of the Los 
Angeles County jail indicate that 
between 1919 and 1926 the average 
age of its inmates decreased from 
about 31 years to 29 years, 10 
months, and that nearly a fifth of 
the inmates were between the ages 
of 16 and 20. The most frequent 
offence was the stealing of auto- 
mobiles, and fully half of these 
thefts were by boys under 2] An 
educational campaign among young 
persons and their parents, under- 
taken by the sheriff’s office through 
schools, clubs, and various organi- 
zations and directed primarily to- 
ward the young automobile thief, 
has already resulted in a notable de- 
cline in this type of offense. 


A NEW VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENT AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY) 


Vocational guidance at Colgate University 
was placed on a serious basis for the first 
time during the college year 1927-28. As a 
result of this, Dr. G. H. Estabrooks, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, is now doing 
half-time research in vocational guidance, 
and is supplied with a full-time secretary. In 
addition, the placement bureau has two 
seniors who are taking Professor Laird’s 
course in experimental psychology, who give 
three hours a day three times a week to 


research work. There is also a freshman 


assistant who puts in an average 


hours per week 
It will 
here very favorably for work of this 


thus be seen that we are sit 


ture. The actual work falls roughly 
two broad groups. The first of thes« 
sists in consulting with the men 
senior class as to their vocational 

also interviewing all freshmer In 
ond of these groups would fall the e» 


mental work proper 

With reference to group number 
director of the placement bureau is 
interview every member 
+} ] 


ta point t 


senior class before the end of tl 
emester in r tl ne m be 4 
have his problems well in hand and r 
the materia! available before the actua 
of placement begins in the spring. He 
hopes to interview every membe 
freshman class before the end Oo! 
semester Next term the work wil 
be concentrated upon the freshmen an 
seniors. This program pretty much f 
the office to overlook the sophomores 
juniors [The attitude here is that, 
we have a practical problem in the « 


the seniors which cannot be overlooke: 
which we must meet as best we ma 
real opportunity for actual and scientif 
cational guidance presents itself it 
freshman class. With this end in view 
head of the office will endeavor to | 
intimate interviews with every freshmar 
who is at all doubtful about his vocati 
future and will attempt to make the 
in this field as scientific as possible, hoy 
that by the end of the freshman year 
will be able to give them some definit 
sistance with their problems 

All men interviewed are given Strong 
vocational interest blank to fill out: a1 
the case of the seniors the interviewer d 
his best to size up the situation and 
view of all the facts which he can la) 
hands on, to advise them as to what he c 
siders should be their proper vocationa 
future. This is really rather unscientif 
work since it merely consists in intervic 
and then the application of common sens 
to the problems arising therefrom. It 
hoped that Strong’s vocational interest b! 
may be of some use. At present, however 
the scoring scales for the revised blank 
not available, so we must mark time 1 
probably sometime in January before we 
begin serious work along these lines 

With reference to the } 


work of an 
experimental nature, one of the assista 


from the course in experimental psycho! 
has taken in hand the task of attempting: 


work out norn or Strong's vocatior 
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unk on various trade groups in th nigh ideal, s t st rat 
t es I Utica ind Syracust Working I the president the institut is well a 
gh union headquarters there, he expects f tl ps log | depar ' 

sit able to get groups of forty to fifty G. ] | P 
his 1 from such trades as carpenters, painters, : 
ily bers, etc., and work out norms on this 
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‘ stion of Professor E. K. Strong The Columbia Univ I 
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el istant is worl on the relation be- tor the G. A. R. Higl n W 
ween introversion and various vocational 


e2 ices, using Professor Laird’s Personal this scnool ta eal 





ntory C-2. He is carrying through and siety tor pt. 17, 192 
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SUN alumni The second piece of research con- yf Representatives of Cuba M 
r sts of obtaining the introvert scores of two in other places will | t H 
ips, fifty in each, taken from the engi those of the courts in Philadelphia, W { 
Ae ering and ministerial professions. The ob- ington, and New York 
ct of this is to see if there is any differ- : 
Or 1 n introvert tendencies between engi- Announcement ha : 
] ers and ministers, the two groups being year grant m the Laura ’ | 
ind t sen on the basis of their supposed radical feller Memorial Fur to est 
lor fferences. The third piece of work con yperative child study center . : 
es sists in discovering the relation between D. C The Ame rior non ‘ 
\ ntrovert scores and preference for school Association has been designat 
ast subjects among the freshman class. This ganization thr 
. ete e 1s dete ne by thei hoices o1 s rst 
Strong’s vocational iterest blank In addi 
n to this work the office is also doing N St 
I vest to get touch with tl alumni the e al t 
: y am s working in close cooperation ‘ ctiy t ‘ 
} +} ilurmmr mice The le A ere 15 I cM > 
shmat to discover by personal touch with the me Or more 1 
ati mni those professions wherein Colgate State depart 
' mni seem best to fit and wherein there Connect M \ i 
hoping ire ample both for employ- New York, | Pennsylvat V 
ar we | t ifter employ ind Wyomit f St 
ite th j such set 192 
) rt lat car 
rong i elf is rapidly The Commo lth | 
and im ) ming the purely practical form of try- stablishment on December 1, 192; f 
r doe x to line up a fairly large senior class for Divisior f Publicatior hicl ll 
nd, i best possible type of situation, and the reports and stud ealing wit 
ry | ns of lining them up nsists largely i activities of the | ‘ ' 
con- he interview and the application of plain the new Division vw tinus 
itiona mmon sense afterward. The experimental publications relative to t I t 
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OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES May 
Rogers Lane. International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa., 1927 

This book is one of the most valuable con 
tributions made recently to our literature 
concerning the study of occupations. The 


author wisely divides the subject into fou 
parts: First, a report of the results of a 
nation-wide opinion study concerning the 

ntent, volume, and us« f occupational 
tudies. Just what use is being made oi the 
studies now in existence and are they of a 
ype that can be used versally 

The second part deals with the history, 
present trends, and outlook of Researcl 
Pamphlet series of occupational studies. The 


third part presents a very valuable bibliog- 
raphy of occupational studies produced in 
pamphlet form by public schools, universi- 
ties, and Government agencies during the 
period from 1920 to 192¢ These studies 
cover nearly every occupation and are from 
nearly all parts of America 

Part four contains reviews occupational 
studies by the reviewers officially appointed 
by directors and instructors of guidance and 
research. The studies are reviewed trom 
the standpoint of (1) point of view from 
which they were written, (2) actual content 
or subject matter, (3) style of presentation, 
(4) mechanical makeup, (5) other points of 
interest, (6) special characteristics of in- 
dividual bulletins. 

Every teacher of occupations, and every 
person interested in guidance should have 
this book in his library. It is a mine of 
information regarding occupational studies. 

The author, Miss Lane, was formerly spe- 
cial agent, U. S. Department of Labor, re- 
search secretary for the White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, research super- 
visor, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, and has had 
much experience in supervising and teaching 
occupational classes. 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL. Vol. 
VI, No. 4, December, 1927. Williams 
and Wilkins Company. 


The Personnel Journal is now published 
every other month. The December, 1927, 
number is extra good and vocational guid- 
ance workers everywhere should seriously 
consider subscribing for this magazine 


$5.00) he following are important 


“How the Immigrant -Makes His | 
I irprising prejudices for 
tions as farming, 


| 7 
c service, mechanical occupations 








manship, an ther callings among 
Je Scot Polish, and other 
grants, such prejudices not being « 
elated, eitner, t the propor 
among the s« Ipath 
‘ ntr\ 
The | rect I or | \ 

reports vestioat e wor 
( pro Ive s n wi 

T pt rta I t t { 

me of the st lo awa 


“Men W Have Accident 





psychological investigat otor 
bus operators for the Boston Elevat 
wa “The Machinist Apprentic ( 
the training program of a progress 
any Work during the ( 
_ourse the us among Wi 
College summer w 
poses of gu ce “Psychologica 

1 a Women’s College is related 
Women’s College of Brown Uni 


“Vocational Histories of Psychologist 
tinues Kitson’s study of the promotior 
tory of college teachers Dr. W. \ 
ham reports on the Paris Congres 

vas the “Fourth International ( 
of Technopsychology Applied to Vocat 
Guidance and to Scientific Managemer 
It should be noticed that vocational guid 
in European countries is largely restrict 
placement and diagnostic testing. “Ma 
Budapest, Prague, Lisbon, Luxembur 
Paris, Bremen, and Hanover all have 
nificant additions to make to the study 
the occupations, the determination of 
tudes and the adjustment of young peo} 
to their vocational opportunities.” 

The book reviews and reports fron 
rent periodicals are especially good. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SO‘ 
OLOGY. Volume XXXIII, Number 
November, 1927. The University of ‘ 
cago Press. 


The American Journal of Sociology 
November has two interesting articles in our 
field : “The Fixation of Vocational Interest 
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c d Foreign Countries by Pitirin 
, Sor kin [he first article indicates the 
unges through w ht Id proceeds in 
ng at one period of his life a dynamic 
iti data he e closely ass¢ 
vit ersonal desires and r vhicl 
. ia opportunit) expres certall 
iterests. ine set t studies 
i polit hlia 
Kperien adet 
and ] vement Only i 
t per T ¢ lled an 
é cupat s. M ‘ n pro 
al i Te , “ | other 
nations ut 2 NeT ] C 
ees e272 % t ive parti 
s m ike one 
he pI te ly 
+ ] ‘ 
Mi MPLOY HINKS 
D H W: How 
blications, I. Har. 11 é Press 
‘ 
( 
) 
s Hi 
ont . mis 
ex rent 
< ‘ t< Pp 
uite different attit toward his 
edla Ss bordy te I i Va l 
worker the 1 Che vestigator 
i many strange suspicions and much ig- 
rance still extant He gives the details 
some interest cases he study is 
structive throughout and should help 
in developing better attitudes. As 


mple of a helpful suggestion, we give the 
llowing 

Methods used in making changes affect 

ng workers are always indicative of the 

spirit of management In general, thre« 

pes of practices are possibl 

One way is to make the change and t 


. | 
ce it brusquely withou 


Another way is to make the change of 
lecision known to employees but to accom- 
pany it with a careful and considerate ex- 
planation of the reasons for making it, and 
ilso of the results expected 

‘A third way is to explain the reasons why 
the change seems desirable, and then to seek 
an opinion from every class of worker 
affected, encouraging the employees to make 
their statements as full and frank as possi- 
ble. In balancing the different viewpoints 
and opinions, the wisest course will become 
evident. And the executive will be assured 
of a much more sympathetic and hearty co- 
operation because of this deference.” 
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55 es s be 
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cause KNOWS lat the upper ciass eine 
narrow-minded, doesn’t want any ther 


RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LY- 
UMS, CHAUTAUQUAS John S 


‘ | 1] . 
Noffsinger The Macmillan Compar 


vestigation made at the instance of the Car- 


negie Corporation of New York as part 


of a larger survey of adult education in the 
United States. It goes without saying that 
no survey of adult education w uld be ade- 


quate that did not take into account the vast 
machinery which exists for instruction by 
correspondence, and, in lesser degree, for in 
struction and entertainment in the form of 
lectures and concerts under the auspices of 
Chautauquas and lyceums. Of the adults ir 
tl 


ec 


us country who attempt to continue their 
lucation in { 





sO by correspondence or by attendance at 
lectures 
The university has gone out to the peopl 


and in doing so has taken academically ut 
orthodox paths. Other agencies of educa 
tion have followed in its steps, the largest 
being the lyceum and, later, the Chautauqua 
and then the school by mail. It is not in 


appropriate that these latter be reviewed 
the same study, it being understood, how 
ever, that they are entirely separate agencies 
having no relation to each other either 
aim or method. The two parts of this book 
. he enpnrded « anwnhe . dan 
are Oo v¢ regaraed as sepa alt iMlits 
, : 


The correspondence schools treated in t 


present work are exclusively those whicl 


are privately owned and organized for 
profit. as distinguished from the extensi 
correspondence departments i the univers 
ties 


THE BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES 
What 3000 American Occupations Have 
to Offer Edited by Rutherford H 


Platt, Jr. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927 
This book contains short statements about 


almost every occupation one can think of 
It does not treat the vocational counselor 
very well, noting him onlv as a free lance 
The book is supplied with 
“jazzy” pictures and some jazz material is 
scattered throughout the book While the 
author makes many acknowledgments, there 
is little evidence that great care has been 
taken to verify the statements about occupa- 
tions. The condensed form, avoiding com- 
plete sentence structure, is used throughout 
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THE ABILITIES OF MAN . 
mat The Macmillan Compat l 


Th book is a mathematical 
related to general ability and spe 
ties After four chapters o \ 
criticism of intelligence testing, th 
of facu l 
Spearman enunciates his own the 
which the letter “G” is taken t I 
general ability and “S”, special ability 
means of a proportion between four 
lations in pairs among four abilit 


ties, and the doctrit 
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the proof of the existence of “G” 


velops methods for its measurement. 


re are discussions on character qualities 
, ner 4 ] lee | 
inence of age, influence of 1eredity and 
bea ll i + 1. anvatl ir ] } ¢ 
and mind and body, with a final chapter 
urdinal conclusions An appendix gives 
¢ atical proot ot the theories. this 

ving the se ¢ e cait 





F. Coc 11 I Walker 
s Scribner's Sor New York, 1927 
r ve ttem] t present 
ges s the best methods, types o 
l ! proces vi c} will 
t ce t eetir ir outst ling 
+ } } 1,7 . 
ems the a fel These { lems 
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eiec ( 1tavie re¢ ( 
< The chnoK suitabl content or 
. ta¢ mans } .— 
5 I sentati¢ accom inied DV ot 
or balanced programmes in all grades 
\ plan for classificat students 
harmonious working units, on the basis 
, 
nguage accomplishment 
: ‘ 
4. Suggestions as to a method o! approach 





eaching reading and writing to the adult 


OF THE EXECUTIVE 


Thomas Y. Crowell 


PROBLEMS 
Harold Whitehead 
ompany, 1927 
is book relates to the daily work of 
the executive and covers about all the prob- 
] there are: sales, transportation, credits, 
turnover, employment, equipment, and _liv- 
contains 300 pages of interesting 
lacks an index 


ems 


ng It 


observations ; it 


AL ELECTRIC OPPORTUNI 
FOR ENGINEERING GRAD- 

ATES. Industrial Service Department, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 


x 


GENER. 
TIES 


very interesting sample oi the 
lormation which larger corporations aré 


articularly for college graduates 


issuing, | 
. ‘ ® 
he present booklet of 56 pages begins 


article on choosing an 
career. It then 
engineers’ training 
weral factories of the 
i a 1 «¢} 
p. y n 


and 
the 





the 
the 
Electric Com 
€n gives interesting heures o1 


colleges and universities represented ir 


describes 





course¢ I 


sev- 


General 


ghe General Electric Company, and a list 
mof some of the college men with the com- 
ppany at the present time. Copies of the 
r illetin, together with statements about 
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Positions Held by Women 
| Trained in Home Economics 
| 


A STUDY MADE OF 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


Off Press January, 1928 Price 25 


BUREAU 
Minn. 


WOMAN'S 
Nicollet 
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Minneapolis, 
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and A. M. |} I The \ ! 
pany, New York, 1927 
s volume < ta i¢£ 

ngs oOo! interest t evel y c 
with vocations any ku Che book 1 
be used as a cx mpa to M ’ 
er 5. ee oe rasas ite te é 

ok is cony ly . { x part 
Part 1, Things that ( t; Par ( 
munity Life; Part III, Busine Part I\ 
The Professions Part \ (ov 
Part VI, Vocational Prepa 
HARVARD REPORTS 


BUSINESS 
Graduate School n $ 
Harvard University A 


1927 


Volume 4 
Administration, 
W. Shaw Company 
This casebook, comments by John 
W. Riegel, now Educational Adviser for 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, is 


with 


devoted entirely to personnel relations 
industry. It includes 73 actual cases, wit 
124 separate aspects or problems, and most 


furnish absorbing reading for stu 
dents of All sorts of 
questions are included: wages, accident pre- 
vention, hiring, employee representation, va- 
labor union relations, arbi- 


of them 


vocational guidance 


unions, 


cations, 








tration, collective bargaining, profit sharing, 
training, promotion, discipline, housi and 
others. Each case is followed by mments 
pointing out the sues involved and the 
reasons for the action taken The names 
of the companies are usually fictitious 
There is a good index 
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An authoritative survey of the principles, prac- 
tice and problems of Vocational Guidance - - - 
REDERICK J. ALLEN served the cause of vocational guidance more year 
any other person. Beginning with the Vocation Bureau of Bosto 
he early assumed the task of preparing occupational material for student 
collecting material to guide teachers and school administrators in the pro 
counseling. Mr. Allen made before his death a collection of papers rel 
the recent developments in vocational guidance. These comprise the pr 
volumes. 
McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts ‘ 
. . d P ] 
Principles and Problems i 
° : J 
in Vocational Guidance 
Edited by FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Late Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidan 
Harvard University 
400 pages, 5% x 8%, Price :—$3.00 net, postpaid =— 
COLLECTION of papers, by the foremost thinkers and workers, on t 
lems and the fundamental principles involved in vocational guidance. Thea} 
readings originally appeared in THE VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, of 
Mr. Allen was editor. 
e . . ] id 
Practice in Vocational Guidance 
Edited by 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
320 pages, 512 x 8%, Price :—$2.50 net, postpaid 
H1S volume consists of a further series of timely topics on vocational gu 
ance practice by leading authorities. The book covers in satisfying detail ty 
most recent developments in the field. 
———————————————— 
HE former volume contains a preface by John M. Brewer, Director 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance and Associate Professor of Education, Gra 
uate School of Education, Harvard University. The preface to Practici 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE was contributed by Harry Dexter Kitson, Professo: 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Send for copies of these books on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc 
Penn Terminal Building 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
a 
, 
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Sainte. OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES | 


Of Press October 1, 1927 





A Survey of their Uses, Content, and Volume, and | 
Bibliography, History, and Reviews, of 
Research-Pamphlet Series, 1920-1926 1 
re years | by | 
ton in |] > ¢ H} 
oon 3 May Rocers Lane, A.B., M.A | 
students ‘ > 
e proc Formerly, Research Secretary, White-Williams Foundation, Phila., Pa., and i 
, Supervisor of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Cleveland, O | 
$ relatir b r 

seanihinneet Recommended for HH 
, Counselors, and Students of Vocational Guidance; | 

Teachers of Civics, Industrial Arts, and Vocations; 
Industrial Executives, and Librarians 
This book presents two important reports of recent years. One report is a nat W | 
survey by the White-Williams Foundation of “The Uses, Content, and Volume of Occupa 


tional Studies”. The other report is a “Bibliography, History, and Reviews of Occuy 

Studies in Research Pamphlet Series” | 
OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES is a valuable guide for those who 
would make or interpret such studies or who would desire to 


obtain the titles and sources from which to procure them 


$1.00 postpaid | 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY | 
Box 1216, Scranton, Pa. | 
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ce WHAT GIRLS CAN DO 


By RutH WANGER 











Head of the Social Science Department 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


onal guid 
' 
; 


detail | A Textbook for Guidance Courses 
a Price $1.28 
ane HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
1 Park Ave 6 Park St 2626 Prairie Ave 149 New Montgomery St 


Inc 
York 
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USE THESE UP-TO-DATE METHODS! 


TYRRELL’S TYRRELL’S 


| American History Exercises Geography Completion Exercise 








By JAMES F. TYRRELL The following fifteen completion te 
Master, Thos. J. Kenny S« » Boston, Mass are now ready Each sheet contains 
True-false Exercises Completion Exercises to 3) completion exercises. They are us 
Recognition Exercises ae ae for test pury es but 
no ( LOT est UT POSeS UT 
These exercises are 7 line with the modern study materia 
thought of leading educational authorities as to 
Of conmination with souething ‘mac come. Test 1. The Northeastern State 
: hhiitia : ‘ some : i re co c 
ation 3% nak “en Freres “ 2. The North Central State 
| eets 
Se Lo ae a ee ee eee “ 3. The Southern States. 
| > 22 ; , Sas “ 4. The Western States. 
ectior e Settlement f *lymout Sheets 
| neo .. “ 5. The United States (as 
: Sectior IV—The Settlement of Mass Bay . 
. Sheets 10, 11, 12 whole). 
Section \ The Settlement of New York. Sheets . . 
13, 14, 1 . “ 6. Outlying Possessions ¢ 


Section VI—The Settlement of N. H. and Con the U. S. 
eee Sar aee Settement of Md. end B. | “ 7. Northern Countries of N 
Section VIII—The Settlement of Delaware and America, Canada, Ne 


Section IN—The ‘Settlement of 'N-'J. and Pa foundland, Greenland. 
a “ 8. Southern Countries of 
8, 29, 30 A., Mexico, Central Ame 


Section XI Struggle | weer rance and Eng ° 
i an ee Ee oe ca, The West Indies. 


land the possessior 

heets 31, 32, 33 : 
gat Te ‘tte, ot oe os “ 9. North America (as 
Section XIII—1783-1829. Sheets 37, 38, 39 whole). 
Sectior XIV—1829- 1865 Sheets 40, 41, 42 ) ° 
P Section XV—1865-1898. Sheets 43, 44, 45 “ 10. South America (as 
Section XVI—1898-1926. Sheets 46, 47, 48 whole) 


Each of the above sections contains separate 


sheets of each type of examination. The three “ 11 India China Japan 
° 9 9 * 


types of exercises covering one section should 


be given a few days apart, thus allowing the “ ° 
teacher to emphasize between times the points 12. Asia (as a whole). 


7 es oe “ 13. Australia, New Zealand é 


These exercises will interest the pupils. They Zs 
are more comprehensive and can be given in less Pacific Islands. 
time than the old type of examinatior They can es 
I marked accurately and uniformly Teachers - 14. Africa (as a whole). 
will be able to check their instruction ar 

: - “ 

cover the weak points 15. Europe (as a whole). 

TYRRELL’S AMERICAN HISTORY EXER Scat 
CISES are sold in packages 150 sheets on PRICES 
each of the above sections. A package contains . ' 

Mz itiec ‘ lac > ™ 

50 sheets of each of the three types of exercises, : l quantitic fOr Class use $1. NW pe 
or enough for fifty pupils. Teacher's Key in hundred sheets. Minimum order 20 cents 
— with class orders only. — diel Complete sample set, 25 cents 

rice eT ack: e (specity which section) 31.035 . 4 . ; 

(ei ig cost pe ; ‘ Answers furnished with class order 


i dis 


Smaller quantities at one cent per sheet 
Complete sample set 75 cents only 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston 






































